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Among the most popular of the speakers at the 
International Convention of Christian Endeavorers, 
which has just come to an end in Boston, was the 
Rev. William G. Puddefoot, whose personal magne- 
tism, joined with a brilliant flashing wit, caused his 
talks to sway the great audiences as the wind sways 
the sea. He opposed sectionalism and sectarianism 
and he made a tremendous plea for the cause of 
home missions, in which he himself has spent most of 
his active life. He told of a woman who was a 
member of a western church, but after paying forty 
dollars for her third sideboard, gave a dollar in 
answer to his appeal for missions, and sung, ‘‘I Love 
thy Kingdom Lord,” at the meeting. Mr. Puddefoot 
brought down the house when he continued: ‘‘ Now 
if 1 were to buy a forty dollar overcoat for myself and 
a dollar dress for my wife, I should think no amount 
of singing around the house ‘I love my Mary Jane’ 
would convince my wife that I really loved her.” 
The audience answered his question, ‘‘ Do you see 
my point?" by applauding fully two minutes. 
Mr. Puddefoot has written a book relating his 
experiences on long and eventful missionary tours, 
and this is to be published by T. Y. Crowell & Com- 
pany, under the title, “The Minute Man on the 
Border.” 

The Crowells will publish this fall a new work on 
Psychology, by Professor Bascom of Williams Col- 
lege and atreatise on the “ Insurance ot Workingmen 
Against Accidents, Sickness and Old Age.” by Dr. 
W. F. Willoughby of the Department of Labor at 


Washington. Both of these volumes will be added 
to Crowell’s successful ‘‘ Library of Politics and 
Economics.” 

Mr. H. A. May, who is the *‘ Real Estate’’ editor 
of the Boston Advertiser, is on both his father and 
mother’s side descended from genuine colonial 
stock. He is a diligent antiquarian and the treasurer 
of the ‘Roxbury Military Historical Society.” 
Mr. May has almost finished his great history of 
Roxbury, on which he has been working for a long 
time. It will make several large volumes and will 
be published about the first of the next year. It 
covers two hundred and sixty-five years in the most 
thorough manner, It will be interesting to see how 
he will explain the action of the Roxbury people in 
raising from the face of the earth the revolutionary 
earthwork fortifications which thirty years ago were 
visible on the hill near the Roxbury Latin school, 
and which some absurd enthusiasts have recently 
proposed to rebuild as nearly as possible on the 
ancient lines! Also why the authorities of the old 
church, thinking that the original communion service 
presented to the church by the Apostle Eliot, was 
growing a little thin in spots, sent the whole to be 
melted up! Such were the vandal acts of thirty 
years ago. 

A recent Commonwealth gives a complete list 
of the published works of Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale. Eleven of them are marked ‘‘edited;” 
séven were written in collaboration with Miss Susan 
Hale or others; but the list numbers eighty-three 
titles in all and covers exactly the latter half of this 
century. He edited Zhe Rosary in 1848. His first 
published book was ‘‘ Margaret Percival in America,” 
which bears the date 1850. Seventeen of the works 
are out of print. The new firm of Lamson, Wolffe & 
Company, which published as one of its first books 
Dr. Hale's ‘‘ If Jesus Came to Boston,” are preparing 
to issue several others and will possibly make a com- 
plete edition of the earlier ones. ‘‘ My Double 
and How He Undid Me,” will have a new introduc- 
tion by the author. Certainly the charming garb in 
which ‘“Sybaris” is to appear, ought to give its 
career a fresh impulse. 

Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts, who has resigned from 
his professorship at King's College, Windsor, Nova 
Scotia, has his hands full of literary projects. Several 
volumes of his short stories have been accepted by 
various publishers. He has just completed his 
‘“* Short History of Canada,”’ on which he has been 
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engaged for two years, and while he was in New 
York a few months ago, he received several important 
commissions for work. He has just been elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature of London. 
It has been reported in the papers that he would re- 
side in the States, but I think it more likely that he 
will take up his abode in St. John, New Brunswick, 
where he can be within easy touch with the literary 
centers of both Canada and the United States. 

Mr. Elbridge G. Brooks, of the Lothrop Publishing 
Company, is another of the busy literary men of 
our day. The Century Company are soon to pub- 
lish his ‘‘ A Boy of the First Empire,” which has been 
running in the S¢. Nicholas. The Putnams will 
bring out his “ Great Men’s Sons,’”’ for which several 
young Boston artists have contributed capital illus- 
trations, and the Lothrop Publishing Company will 
issue his ‘‘ Story of George Washington.”” He has 
two or three other books for young readers under 
way. 

Roberts Brothers have Miss Abby Alger busily en- 
gaged in making a translation of the late Ernest 
Renan’s ‘‘ Ma Sceur Henriette.” 

Renan's sister Henriette was like a mother to him, 
and after her death he wrote this beautiful tribute to 
her memory. He had one hundred copies printed for 
private distribution. It is said that the original edition 
is worth as much as 500 francs. Madame Renan 
undertvuok to prepare the new edition for the press, but 
she also died, and it has been recently finished by 
Renan’s son, Ary, who, in collaboration with Henry 
Scheffer, has charmingly illustrated it. Roberts 
Brothers have under way the “Family Letters of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti with a full memoir by his 
brother, William Michael Rossetti.”’ It will make two 
large volumes with ten illustrations. They have also 
in preparation William Morris’s new poem ‘ The 
Wood Beyond the World,” which will have a frontis- 
piece by S. Burne-Jones. 

I must close with a delightful little piece of ‘‘ Eng- 
lish as she is wrote.”” I discovered it on the cover of a 
French toy called “‘ La Lattiere.”’ This is the direc- 
tion for the innocent American child : 

‘*Take the carriage with your left hand between 
your inch placed behind, and your fore-finger afore ; 
introduce the raft in the chase the teeth under and 
pull out quickly.” Perhaps the child’s parent may 
be able to explain that the French word for zach and 
thumé is the same, and the word raft is probably 
meant for ratchet. A Boston linguist, not long ago, 
nearly got himself into a bad scrape, and the firm by 
which he was employed into a worse one. He was 
asked to translate into French, German and Spanish 
an uninspired little piece of direction in which the 
word ‘‘plaster”’ occurred. Taking it for granted that 
it had something to do with matters artistic he trans- 
lated the directions for applying plaster of Paris and 
its attendant face-cloth to some unfinished bust. The 
sentences came back to him from the printer for cor- 
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rection, but with one additional sentence which made 
it evident that it was some kind of porous plaster that 
he was helping to spread in French, German and 
Spanish countries, and he had the privilege of doing 
the work over again with quite different technical 
words employed! Think what sport and what amaze- 
ment it would have afforded the purchasers of those 
adhesive plasters had the fortuitous but perfectly 
natural mistake not been detected ! 


WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 
BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL. D. 
“Logic” suggests to most of us the syllogism and 
acertain reason-chopping. There is a broader view in 
which Logic has come to stand not merely for the 
manner, but for the method of knowledge. The books 
in this stimulating field are for the most part too big for 
busy men. M. Bernard Bosanquet has printed a 
short course of University Extension lectures on the 
broader logic which clear up much. ° These try to tell 
in plain speech how judgment and inference are 
reached, and in doing this clear up the outlines of 
formal logic. The book is well done, and provided, 
lecture by lecture, with a reading list. Itis not long 
and any one who reads it will have a new sense of 
mental clarity. It is didactic and not historical, the 
method followed by Prof. R. Adamson in his article 
on “ Logic” in the Encyclopedia Britannica which 


may well be read with this book. 


* 
* * 


Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick was a man whose name 
kept flaming out for forty years in mission work all 
over the world. In Micronesia, Hawaii, in Spain and 
Italy, in Japan and Siam, there was always the same 
record of great powers, stirring intellect, unsparing 
labor and unconquerable devotion. Paul, as we know, 
was always finding himself with eleven obstinate jury- 
men, and even with only his side of the story on record 
one feels that he must have been now and then try- 
ing to the missionary secretaries at Jerusalem. The 
Pauls always are. Dr. Gulick’s life by his daughter, 
Mrs. Frances Gulick Jewett, tells his story with loving 
skill. The loneliness and the precocious moral con- 
sciousness of the missionary boy have a better picture 
in these pages than they have received elsewhere. 
The infinite sadness of this phase of mission work few 
know. It is part of the great sacrifice, and it, too, has 
its compensations. The history-of modern missions 


gains an important personal chapter in this memoir. 


* 
* * 


There is an unreality about the literary criticism of 
most college professors which leaves it in the air. 
The real thing seems to escape them. Professor 
William Edward Simmon'’s “ Introduction to English 
Fiction’ is brief, clear, studied, accurate, and has, in 
short, all the merits of the school-room. Half the 
book is extracts, which is a good plan. The tables of 
contemporary authors are excellent. The literature 


’ 
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teacher, and the “literary ” will find it useful. Yet the 
sense of this great rushing stream of fiction, which is 
fed from so many sources and whose banks are 
populous with life, has somehow escaped. 


* 
* * 


There is much naked thought in ‘ The Black 
Riders and Other Lines’’ by Stephen Crane, and 
much of this nakedness is a sad, unsightly and con- 
demning thing. There is no verse in these verses. 
There are no rhymes. There is no meter. There is 
rhythm and there is also strength. Out of the bitter- 
ness of the héart have they come with pain and anger 
and loathing and to the heart which has known its 
own bitterness they mean much. 

«7% 

Mrs. John Strange Winter, in ‘‘A Magnificent 
Young Man,” has tried her hand at a tragedy 
this time. It is not amusing and it is not the other 
thing. 

**% 

The ‘Atlas Guide to the Continent of Europe” 
has one hundred and fifty of those maps of cities and 
their environs which you are always wanting and 
never finding, except scattered in atlases guides and 
encyclopedias, and all is in a single small 8vo volume, 
For a map-using reader it will be invaluable. 


* 
* * 


If any one wishes to see how much of the fame of 
an author of the second rank hangs on his best work 
he should read ‘‘ Pym's Narrative” and ‘ Rodman’s 
Journal ” in the fifth volume of Poe’s works, now pub- 
lishing under the judicious supervision of Messrs. 
Edmund Clarence Stedman and Mr. George Edward 
Woodberry. These tales of adventure are common- 
place and easily equalled. Not so with the real Poe. 

xx 

“A Street in Suburbia,’’ by Mr. Edwin Pugh, is 
another kodak novel. It describes with minute care 
the life of a London suburb, in a series of short stories 
somewhat out of focus. One of the dozen, ‘‘ Hiram 
Slike and So,” has a touch of pathos. The rest are 
photographs. Photographs are dull things, if they 
lead nowhere, and this is an album full of photographs 
of dull people in a dull street. I have seen the like 
in a case of photographs at a photographer’s door in 
urban suburban Philadelphia, 


* 
* * 


A volume of essays on child-life offers the most 
difficult problem in letters. You will not need all the 
fingers of one hand to count those who have achieved 
success in the task. In ‘‘ The Golden Age,” Mr. Ken- 
neth Grahame has attempted it. The volume gathers 
articles from the ‘‘ New Review,” the ‘ National 
Observer,” the ‘‘ Yellow Book,” ‘“‘ Phil May’s Christ- 
mas Annual,’’ and the ‘“‘ Chap-Book.” Mr. Grahame 
has enjoyed writing the book, which is something. He 
has a neat style. He knew what he wanted to do 
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and he has done it, but the ineffable charm of child. 
hood is not here. The four children in ‘‘ The Golden 
Age,” are grown-ups’ views of the way little children 
look at grown-ups and their surroundings. 


* 
* * 


The sacred use of the Bible has sealed the eyes of 
men to its beauty in letters. There are but two great 
world books in the tongue and this is one of them. 
Here English speech has done its all and its highest. 
Here it drops sweet like honey and here it marches 
like armed men when the battle is nigh. The deeps 
are laid bare by its words, and night sits on the souls 
of men, and no peace is nigh, and here, too, like a 
river, flows the peace which hath no let nor stay. The 
love that men have and their hate and the joy of 
birth-pang and the end of all in death,—all these 
are in its words as no man has said them in all the 
long line of English speaking men. No man can 
know the tongue to whom this book is not known, 
but its form turns some from it and others are lost in 
the long pages which tell of the generations of men 
and the mere haps of old. ‘‘ Passages from the Bible,” 
collected by Mr. J. G. Frazer, has brought together in 
clear and comely print a long array of those portions 
of the Bible which have this incomparable place in 


letters. 


* 
* * 


General Lord Roberts is the ablest commander 
in the British army. His march from Cabul is about 
the only British military movement of late years 
which continental military critics respect. Last year 
he wrote some magazine articles from familiar sources 
on Wellington for the Pa// Mall Magazine. They 
have been reprinted in a book, ‘‘ The Rise of Well- 
ington.” The story is told as it strikes an English 
soldier of to-day who has met the same difficulties of 
administration, transport, staff, officers and men. 
This gives the story life. It is amazing how closely 
Wellington's experience in the Spanish peninsula 
matches that of our own war. The lack of support, 
the blundering at home, the insubordination in the 
field, are all repeated. A very instructive book. 

x» 

“Diplomatic Disenchantments,” by Mrs. Edith 
Bigelow tells with a keen knowledge of local color 
the life of an American Professor made American 
Ambassador at Berlin. It is extremely accurate as 
an international story and lively as a novel. 


* 
* * 


“‘Water-Tramps,” by Mr. George Herbert Bartlett, 
is the story of an amateur cruise off the American 
coast in a sloop yacht thirty feet long. Such a story 
might be made interesting. 


* 
* * 


‘Miniatures and Moods,”’ by Mr. G. S. Street, are 
by a new man, one of the clever staff gathered about 
the National Observer. These essays, which ap- 
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peared there, are half on the familiar figures of 
Charles and Anne, touched lightly and familiarly, and 
the other half the short essay, clever but not 
brilliant. “The first lot make one more book for the 
student of that much booked period to read, and the 
second will be forgotten, tor it is really of no great 
consequence what Mr. Street thinks, since he has not 
form. 
xx 

Mr. Bliss Carman’s threnody on Stevenson is 
written in a metre not usually selected for these 
poems. It has the true tone ot elevated sorrow in 


sentiment, foreseeing fame through present sorrow ; 
but it lacks elevation and distinction in expression. 


* 
% * 


The ‘‘ Apostolic Canons”’ is a collection of eighty- 
five rules for the government of the Christian Church, 
compiled about the fifth century. The ‘‘ Teaching of 
the Apostles’’ has thrown light on the sources of 
these canons, and, using this light, Prof. Adolf 
Harnack finds reason to believe that a small portion 
of these Canons repeats rules of discipline written in 
the second century. These in the “ Origin of the 
Apostolic Canons,” just translated, are made by him 
the subject of a minute commentary and exhaustive 
discussion, which brings the earliest church to some- 
thing very like the Presbyterian ‘‘ Bishop’”’ Session 
and Deacons. Prof. Harnack’s work is thorough, 
but intended for those who come to it knowing much 
else. An introductory essay, by Rev. John Owen, is 
fanciful. 

x % 

The loving, patient accuracy of the drawings in 
“Wild: flowers of the North-Eastern States,’’ will be 
appreciated only by those who both love flowers and 
know them. Miss Ellen Miller and Miss Margaret 
Christine Whiting have drawn in outline 308 of the 
native and exotic wild-flowers of Massachusetts. In 
the Northern United States, there are (Gray) 2651 
native and 404 exotic species. Any one region will 
yield about 1000, of which fully two-thirds can only 
be found by searching. This volume has about al] 
the flowering plants likely to be seen from New 
Hampshire to New Jersey and as far west as Ohio- 
Outside of these limits there will be thirty or forty 
frequent plants not mentioned. The descriptions are 
clear and non-technical, the illustrations most accurate 
and the large and comely volume forms a most 
useful floral guide. The second edition, which the 
book deserves, ought to have an artificial key, 
arranged by leaves and floral colors. 

Pal 

Mr. Edward Step, on a much smaller page but with 
colored illustrations, has done the same for English 
flowers. He has 144 colored pictures of flowering 
plants, twelve cryptograms and twenty-two trees. He 
gives descriptions of 400 species. His descriptions 
are less systematic and have more general informa- 
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tion. Color helps his illustrations, but in delicate 
accuracy they do not approach those in the American 
work. In the two lists twenty-eight species are com- 
mon and about twenty genera more are represented 
in both countries. English plants bloom with asso- 
ciation, and my own impression was that the English 
fields and woods were richer than ours. Comparing 
these two books drawn on the same plan, our 
flora is clearly the more beautiful. Mr. Step’s book 
will be most useful to American teachers of literature 
who have to explain the blossoming plants of 
English verse. 
xs 

Nothing is so maddening as ignorance,and of the 
insects of the fields we are all maddeningly ignorant. 
It is a vast world into which few venture for lack of a 
guide. For beetles, Mr. E. Knobel has compiled a 
simple one, costing only fifty cents, and well illus- 
trated, which no one who loves moving nature will 
wish to be without, while for children it is an indis- 
pensable addition to the books of the field. 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 


Professor Huxley died at Eastbourne, England, June 
2oth, aged seventy years. An attack of influenza 
about March Ist was followed by bronchitis, and the 
lungs and kidneys were affected. He rallied several 
times, but suffered a severe relapse two weeks ago. 
However, he read the newspapers up to the day be- 
fore his death, and did some writing during his illness. 
He was peaceful and resigned in his last moments. 
Thomas Henry Huxley was born at Ealing, Eng- 
land, May 4, 1825. His father was a teacher. Thomas 
desired to become a mechanical engineer, but lack 
of means forbade, and he therefore studied medicine 
under his brother-in-law. After completing his med- 
ical courses he was an assistant surgeon in the Navy 
for several years. From 1854 0n, he was connected 
with various institutions of learning, as professor of 
natural history, including the Royal School of Mines 
at London, the University of Edinburgh, the Royal 
College of Surzeons, and others. He was a member 
of the London school board from 1872 to 1874. He 
visited this country in 1876. He has contributed ex- 
tensively to the scientific literature of the period. 
Among his more pretentious works are ‘ Oceanic 
Hydrozoa,” ‘‘ Man’s Place in Nature,’’ *‘ Lectures on 
Comparative Anatomy,” ‘‘ Lessons in Elementary 
Physiology,” ‘‘ An Introduction to the Classification 
of Animals," ‘Lay Sermons, Addresses, and 
Reviews.” His collected essays have recently been 
published by D. Appleton & Co. Professors Huxley 
and Tyndall were intimate friends and co-laborers, 
and Professor Huxley was a devoted disciple and 
exponent of Darwinism. In the March number of 
the Nineteenth Century appeared the first of two 
papers which Prof. Huxley undertook to write, under 
the title ‘Mr. Balfour's Attack on Agnosticism,” 
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criticising Balfour's ‘‘ Foundations of Belief.” The 
second paper has not appeared, owing to Prof. 
Huxley's illness. Public Opinion. 


—_—— 


The New York Sun says editorially: It is an 
interesting circumstance that Prof. Huxley, who 
had witnessed the progress of the doctrine of 
evolution to what seemed but yesterday decisive 
triumph, and who was the most zealous and aggres- 
sive of its English champions, should have died at the 
time when he was meditating a reply to the books of 
Mr. A. J. Balfour, Mr. Benjamin Kidd, and Prof. 
Henry Drummond, which mark ‘a sharp reaction 
against the evolutionary philosophy. His death, fol- 
iowing that of Tyndall, whom Darwin had preceded, 
leaves Mr. Herbert Spencer the sole !survivor of the 
four powerful upholders of the views regarding man's 
relation to lower forms of life and to the cosmos, 
which are compendiously described as the deveop- 
ment hypothesis. 

By his individual work in his special department of 
science, biology, Prof. Huxley made important addi- 
tions to the facts and truths gathered by Darwin from 
his observations of animals and plants, by Tyndall 
from his researches in physics, and by Mr. Spencer 
from his studies in sociology, and upon which, col- 
lectively considered, the doctrine of evolution is 
based. It was, of course, his contributions to exact 
knowledge in the particular field of biological investi- 
gation that caused him to be elected President of the 
Royal Society. But he was honored by scores of 
thousands who were unacquainted with the value of 
his achievements in the line of strictly scientific in- 
quiry, but who could appreciate the admirable clear- 
ness of his expositions and the animation and the 
vigor of his controversial writings. No Englishman 
of his time, not even Mr. Spencer, has combined with 
scientific competence such remarkable literary gifts, 
nor has any other man done so much to popularize 
the discoveries, conclusions, and surmises of science 
throughout the English-speaking world. He has 
done for England in the last half of the nineteenth 
century what Voltaire did for France in the last half 
of the eighteenth; he has been the great expounder 
of the drift of philosophical opinion, the chief inter- 
preter of the non-religious thought of his day. 

* * * There is no doubt that he accomplished a 
marvellous work in the diffusion of the winnowed and 
digested results of scientific research, When we 
contrast the reception given in England to Darwin's 
“ Origin of Species”’ less than forty years ago with 
the actual or recent approach to predominance of the 
doctrine of evolution among educated men, we can 
measure the tremendous force of the propagandist 
agencies which have been operative in the interval. 
It is no disparagement of his coadjutors to say that 
Thomas Henry Huxley was the most conspicuous 
dynamic factor in that amazing transformation of 
opinion. 
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Mrs. Ethel Mackenzie McKenna writes as follows in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal: Extraordinary accounts 
have from time to time appeared of Miss Corelli's par- 
entage and adoption. The truth is that the authoress, 
who is Italian by birth, was adopted when quite a baby 
by the second wife of Dr. Charles Mackay, the author. 
At his death she was left in the guardianship of his 
son by his first marriage, W. S. Eric Mackay, who is 
known as the author of many very delightful poems, 
notably ‘‘The Love Letters of a Violinist.” They 
are a very harmonious pair, these two, novelist and 
poet, and Miss Corelli is as keenly interested in her 
adopted brother's success as a poet as he is wrapped 
up in her fame as a novelist. Each is enthusiastic 
about the other, a beautiful trait in this age of self- 
seeking celebrities. Nothing pleases Miss Corelli 
more than genuine admiration of ‘‘ The Love Let- 
ters," for she is by no means the self-absorbed 
woman that some people would have us believe. 
Instead of courting notoriety she shuns it relig- 
iously, and her life is a quiet one, full of hard work. 
She is very methodical and devotes every morning 
to her work, with which nothing is allowed tc inter- 
fere, and it is not till luncheon time that she brings 
her mind back to this every-day world and says 
good-bye to the characters of her fancy. 

In her London house in Longridge Road Miss Corelli 
has her little study looking over the tiny garden, and it 
is here she works and occasionally receives her very 
intimate friends. The drawing-room is much larger, a 
fine room decorated and hung with a pale shade of yel- 
low. Curious old embroideries upholster many of the 
chairs; a harp, the strings wreathed with evergreens, 
stands in one corner, while many an _ interesting 
photograph speaks of the authoress’ friendship with 
other men and women of high standing in their art 
or profession. Miss Corelli loves all beautiful things 
and her home is full of them, but you forget to gaze 
on the surroundings as you find yourself face to tace 
with the authoress. Howl wish that I could paint 
herto you as I lastsaw her. Your first thought would 
be that this girl cannot be Miss Corelli, for the slight, 
girlish figure and fluffy golden hair in conjunction with 
an exquisitely delicate complexion scarcely seem to 
belong by rights to a novelist of Miss Corelli’s power. 
If you had heard of her Italian descent you would be 
surprised. You expected a tall, dark, impressive 
woman. But Miss Corelliis no whit the less impressive 
because of her small stature, and if you remark on her 
fair coloring she will tell you with pride that the Vene- 
tian type is always fair, and that her ancestors were 
purely Venetian. Can it be that the mystery and 
romance that ever encircle the life of bygone days in 
the canals of Venice have by some subtle freak of 
heredity entered into this daughter of Venetian nobles ? 
Certainly the South must be responsible for the wealth 
of imagery, the poetic fervor and glow of color that 
distinguish all her work. Miss Corelli's eyes are a real 
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engaged for two years, and while he was in New 
York a few months ago, he received several important 
commissions for work. He has just been elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature of London, 
It has been reported in the papers that he would re- 
side in the States, but | think it more likely that he 
will take up his abode in St. John, New Brunswick, 
where he can be within easy touch with the literary 
centers of both Canada and the United States. 

Mr. Elbridge G. Brooks, of the Lothrop Publishing 
Company, is another of the busy literary men of 
our day. The Century Company are soon to pub- 
lish his “ A Boy of the First Empire," which has been 
running in the S¥. Micholas. The Putnams will 
bring out his “Great Men's Sons," for which several 
young Boston artists have contributed capital illus- 
trations, and the Lothrop Publishing Company will 
issue his ‘‘ Story of George Washington.” He has 
two or three other books for young readers under 
way. 

Roberts Brothers have Miss Abby Alger busily en- 
gaged in making a translation of the late Ernest 
Renan's ‘“‘ Ma Sceur Henriette.” 

Renan's sister Henriette was like a mother to him, 
and after her death he wrote this beautiful tribute to 
her memory. He had one hundred copies printed for 
private distribution. It is said that the original edition 
is worth as much as 500 francs. Madame Renan 
undertuok to prepare the new edition for the press, but 
she also died, and it has been recently finished by 
Renan’s son, Ary, who, in collaboration with Henry 
Scheffer, has charmingly illustrated it. Roberts 
Brothers have under way the “Family Letters of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti with a full memoir by his 
brother, William Michael Rossetti.”’ It will make two 
large volumes with ten illustrations, They have also 
in preparation William Morris’s new poem ‘ The 
Wood Beyond the World,” which will have a frontis- 
piece by S. Burne-Jones. 

I must close with a delightful little piece of ‘‘ Eng- 
lish as she is wrote.’”’ I discovered it on the cover of a 
French toy called ‘‘ Za Laitiere.’’ This is the direc- 
tion for the innocent American child : 

‘*Take the carriage with your left hand between 
your inch placed behind, and your fore-finger afore ; 
introduce the raft in the chase the teeth under and 
pull out quickly.” Perhaps the child’s parent may 
be able to explain that the French word for zach and 
thumd is the same, and the word raft is probably 
meant for vatchet. A Boston linguist, not long ago, 
nearly got himself into a bad scrape, and the firm by 
which he was employed into a worse one. He was 
asked to translate into French, German and Spanish 
an uninspired little piece of direction in which the 
word ‘‘plaster’’ occurred. Taking it for granted that 
it had something to do with matters artistic he trans- 
lated the directions for applying plaster of Paris and 
its attendant face-cloth to some unfinished bust. The 
sentences came back to him from the printer for cor- 
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rection, but with one additional sentence which made 
it evident that it was some kind of porous plaster that 
he was helping to spread in French, German and 
Spanish countries, and he had the privilege of doing 
the work over again with quite different technica) 
words employed! Think what sport and what amaze- 
ment it would have afforded the purchasers of those 
adhesive plasters had the fortuitous but perfectly 
natural mistake not been detected | 


WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 
BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL. Db 
“ Logic "' suggests to most of us the syllogism and 
acertain reason-chopping. There is a broader view in 
which Logic has come to stand not merely for the 
manner, but for the method of knowledge. The books 
in this stimulating field are for the most part too big for 
busy men. M. Bernard Bosanquet has printed a 
short course of University Extension lectures on the 
broader logic which clear up much. These try to tell 
in plain speech how judgment and inference are 
reached, and in doing this clear up the outlines of 
formal logic. The book is well done, and provided, 
lecture by lecture, with a reading list. Itis not long 
and any one who reads it will have a new sense of 
mental clarity. It is didactic and not historical, the 
method followed by Prof. R. Adamson in his article 
on “ Logic” in the Encyclopedia Britannica which 
may well be read with this book. 
**% 

Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick was a man whose name 
kept flaming out for forty years in mission work all 
over the world. In Micronesia, Hawaii, in Spain and 
Italy, in Japan and Siam, there was always the same 
record of great powers, stirring intellect, unsparing 
labor and unconquerable devotion. Paul, as we know, 
was always finding himself with eleven obstinate jury- 
men, and even with only his side of the story on record 
one feels that he must have been now and then try- 
ing to the missionary secretaries at Jerusalem. The 
Pauls always are. Dr. Gulick’s life by his daughter, 
Mrs. Frances Gulick Jewett, tells his story with loving 
skill. The loneliness and the precocious moral con- 
sciousness of the missionary boy have a better picture 
in these pages than they have received elsewhere. 
The infinite sadness of this phase of mission work few 
know. It is part of the great sacrifice, and it, too, has 
its compensations. The history of modern missions 


gains an important personal chapter in this memoir. 


* 
* * 


There is an unreality about the literary criticism of 
most college professors which leaves it in the air. 
The real thing seems to escape them. Professor 
William Edward Simmon’s “ Introduction to English 
Fiction” is brief, clear, studied, accurate, and has, in 
short, all the merits of the school-room. Half the 
book is extracts, which is a good plan. The tablesof 
contemporary authors are excellent. The literature 
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teacher, and the “ literary "’ will find it useful. Vet the 
sense of this great rushing stream of fiction, which is 
fed trom so many sources and whose banks are 
populous with life, has somehow escaped. 


There is much naked thought in “ The Black 
Riders and Other Lines" by Stephen Crane, and 
much of this nakedness is a sad, unsightly and con 
demning thing. There is no verse in these verses. 
There are no rhymes. There is no meter, There is 
rhythm and there is also strength. Out of the bitter- 
ness of the heart have they come with pain and anger 
and loathing and to the heart which has known its 
own bitterness they mean much. 

ane 

Mrs. John Strange Winter, in “A Magnificent 
Young Man,” has tried her hand at a tragedy 
this time. It is not amusing and it is not the other 
thing. 

ae 

The “Atlas Guide to the Continent of Europe” 
has one hundred and fifty of those maps of cities and 
their environs which you are always wanting and 
never finding, except scattered in atlases guides and 
encyclopedias, and all is in a single small 8vo volume, 
For a map-using reader it will be invaluable. 

**% 

If any one wishes to see how much of the fame of 
an author of the second rank hangs on his best work 
he should read ‘‘ Pym’s Narrative” and “‘ Rodman’s 
Journal "’ in the fifth volume of Poe’s works, now pub- 
lishing under the judicious supervision of Messrs. 
Edmund Clarence Stedman and Mr. George Edward 
Woodberry. These tales of adventure are common- 
place and easily equalled. Not so with the real Poe. 

**% 

“A Street in Suburbia,’’ by Mr. Edwin Pugh, is 
another kodak novel. It describes with minute care 
the life of a London suburb, in a series of short stories 
somewhat out of focus. One of the dozen, ‘‘ Hiram 
Slike and So,”’ has a touch of pathos. The rest are 
photographs. Photographs are dull things, if they 
lead nowhere, and this is an album full of photographs 
of dull people in a dull street. I have seen the like 
in a case of photographs at a photographer’s door in 
urban suburban Philadelphia. 


* 
* * 


A volume of essays on child-life offers the most 
difficult problem in letters. You will not need all the 
fingers of one hand to count those who have achieved 
success in the task. In ‘‘ The Golden Age,” Mr. Ken- 
neth Grahame has attempted it. The volume gathers 
articles from the ‘‘ New Review,” the ‘ National 
Observer,” the ‘“‘ Yellow Book,’’ “ Phil May’s Christ- 
mas Annual,” and the ‘‘ Chap-Book.”” Mr. Grahame 
has enjoyed writing the book, which is something. He 
has a neat style. He knew what he wanted to do 
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and he has done it, but the ineffable charm of child 
hood is not here. The four children in “ The Golden 
Age,” are grown-ups’ views of the way little children 
look at grown-ups and their surroundiny» 
o*e 

The sacred use of the Bible has sealed the eyes of 
men to its beauty in letters. There are but two great 
world books in the tongue and this is one of them 
Here English speech has done its all and its highest, 
Here it drops sweet like honey and here it marches 
like armed men when the battle is nigh. The deeps 
are laid bare by its words, and night sits on the souls 
of men, and no peace is nigh, and here, too, like a 
river, flows the peace which hath no let nor stay. The 
love that men have and their hate and the joy of 
birth-pang and the end of all in death,—all these 
are in its words as no man has said them in all the 
long line of English speaking men. No man can 
know the tongue to whom this book is not known, 
but its form turns some from it and others are lost in 
the long pages which tell of the generations of men 
and the mere haps of old. ‘‘ Passages from the Bible,” 
collected by Mr. J. G. Frazer, has brought together in 
clear and comely print a long array of those portions 
of the Bible which have this incomparable place in 
letters. 

xx 

General Lord Roberts is the ablest commander 
in the British army. His march from Cabul is about 
the only British military movement of late years 
which continental military critics respect. Last year 
he wrote some magazine articles from familiar sources 
on Wellington for the Pall Mall Magazine. They 
have been reprinted in a book, ‘‘ The Rise of Well- 
ington.” The story is told as it strikes an English 
soldier of to-day who has met the same difficulties of 
administration, transport, staff, officers and men. 
This gives the story life. It is amazing how closely 
Wellington's experience in the Spanish peninsula 
matches that of our own war. The lack of support, 
the blundering at home, the insubordination in the 
field, are all repeated. A very instructive book. 


* 
* * 


‘‘Diplomatic Disenchantments,” by Mrs. Edith 
Bigelow tells with a keen knowledge of local color 
the life of an American Professor made American 
Ambassador at Berlin. It is extremely accurate as 
an international story and lively as a novel. 

Pal 

“‘ Water-Tramps,”” by Mr. George Herbert Bartlett, 
is the story of an amateur cruise off the American 
coast in a sloop yacht thirty feet long. Such a story 


might be made interesting. 


* 
* * 


‘Miniatures and Moods,” by Mr. G. S. Street, are 
by a new man, one of the clever staff gathered about 
the JVational Observer. These essays, which ap- 
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peared there, are half on the familiar figures of 
Charles and Anne, touched lightly and familiarly, and 
the other half the short essay, clever but not 
brilliant. The first lot make one more book for the 
student of that much booked period to read, and the 
second will be forgotten, for it is really of no great 
consequence what Mr. Street thinks, since he has not 


form. 
> 
* * 


Mr. Bliss Carman’s threnody on Stevenson is 
written in a metre not usually selected for these 
poems. It has the true tone of elevated sorrow in 
‘sentiment, foreseeing fame through present sorrow ; 
but it lacks elevation and distinction in expression. 


* 
* * 


The “‘ Apostolic Canons”’ is a collection of eighty- 
five rules for the government of the Christian Church, 
compiled about the fifth century. The ‘‘ Teaching of 
the Apostles’’ has thrown light on the sources of 
these canons, and, using this light, Prof. Adolf 
Harnack finds reason to believe that a small portion 
of these Canons repeats rules of discipline written in 
the second century. These in the “Origin of the 
Apostolic Canons,” just translated, are made by him 
the subject of a minute commentary and exhaustive 
discussion, which brings the earliest church to some- 
thing very like the Presbyterian ‘‘ Bishop” Session 
and Deacons. Prof. Harnack’s work is thorough, 
but intended for those who come to it knowing much 
else. An introductory essay, by Rev. John Owen, is 
fanciful. 

xx 

The loving, patient accuracy of the drawings in 
““Wild-flowers of the North-Eastern States,”’ will be 
appreciated only by those who both love flowers and 
know them. Miss Ellen Miller and Miss Margaret 
Christine Whiting have drawn in outline 308 of the 
native and exotic wild-flowers of Massachusetts. In 
the Northern United States, there are (Gray) 2651 
native and 404 exotic species. Any one region will 
yield about 1000, of which fully two-thirds can only 
be found by searching. This volume has about al] 
the flowering plants likely to be seen from New 
Hampshire to New Jersey and as far west as Ohio- 
Outside of these limits there will be thirty or forty 
frequent plants not mentioned. The descriptions are 
clear and non-technical, the illustrations most accurate 
and the large and comely volume forms a most 
useful floral guide. The second edition, which the 
book deserves, ought to have an artificial key, 
arranged by leaves and floral colors. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Edward Step, on a much smaller page but with 
colored illustrations, has done the same for English 
flowers. He has 144 colored pictures of flowering 
plants, twelve cryptograms and twenty-two trees. He 
‘gives descriptions of 400 species. His descriptions 
are less systematic and have more general informa- 
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tion. Color helps his illustrations, but in delicate 
accuracy they do not approach those in the American 
work. In the two lists twenty-eight species are com: 
mon and about twenty genera more are represented 
in both countries. English plants bloom with asso- 
ciation, and my own impression was that the English 
fields and woods were richer than ours. Comparing 
these two books drawn on the same plan, our 
flora is clearly the more beautiful. Mr. Step’s book 
will be most useful to American teachers of literature 
who have to explain the blossoming plants of 
English verse. 
as 

Nothing is so maddening as ignorance,and of the 
insects of the fields we are all maddeningly ignorant, 
It is a vast world into which few venture for lack of a 
guide. For beetles, Mr. E. Knobel has compiled a 
simple one, costing only fifty cents, and well illus- 
trated, which no one who loves moving nature will 
wish to be without, while for children it is an indis- 
pensable addition to the books of the field. 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 


Professor Huxley died at Eastbourne, England, June 
29th, aged seventy years. An attack of influenza 
about March Ist was followed by bronchitis, and the 
lungs and kidneys were affected. He rallied several 
times, but suffered a severe relapse two weeks ago. 
However, he read the newspapers up to the day be- 
fore his death, and did some writing during his illness, 
He was peaceful and resigned in his last moments. 
Thomas Henry Huxley was born at Ealing, Eng- 
land, May 4, 1825. His father was a teacher. Thomas 
desired to become a mechanical engineer, but lack 
of means forbade, and he therefore studied medicine 
under his brother-in-law. After completing his med- 
ical courses he was an assistant surgeon in the Navy 
for several years. From 1854 0n, he was connected 
with various institutions of learning, as professor of 
natural history, including the Royal School of Mines 
at London, the University of Edinburgh, the Royal 
College of Surzeons, and others. He was a member 
of the London school board from 1872 to 1874. He 
visited this country in 1876. He has contributed ex- 
tensively to the scientific literature of the period. 
Among his more pretentious works are ‘ Oceanic 
Hydrozoa,” ‘‘ Man’s Place in Nature,’’ *‘ Lectures on 
Comparative Anatomy,” “Lessons in Elementary 
Physiology,” ‘‘ An Introduction to the Classification 
of Animals,” ‘Lay Sermons, Addresses, and 
Reviews.” His collected essays have recently been 
published by D. Appleton & Co. Professors Huxley 
and Tyndall were intimate friends and co-laborers, 
and Professor Huxley was a devoted disciple and 
exponent of Darwinism. In the March number of 
the Nineteenth Century appeared the first of two 
papers which Prof. Huxley undertook to write, under 
the title “Mr. Balfour's Attack on Agnosticism,” 
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criticising Balfour's ‘‘ Foundations of Belief.’”’ The 
second paper has not appeared, owing to Prof. 
Huxley's illness. Public Opinion. 


The New York Sun says editorially: It is an 
interesting circumstance that Prof. Huxley, who 
had witnessed the progress of the doctrine of 
evolution to what seemed but yesterday decisive 
triumph, and who was the most zealous and aggres- 
sive of its English champions, should have died at the 
time when he was meditating a reply to the books of 
Mr. A. J. Balfour, Mr. Benjamin Kidd, and Prof. 
Henry Drumnond, which mark “a sharp reaction 
against the evolutionary philosophy. His death, fol- 
lowing that of Tyndall, whom Darwin had preceded, 
leaves Mr. Herbert Spencer the sole ‘survivor of the 
four powerful upholders of the views regarding man’s 
relation to lower forms of life and to the cosmos, 
which are compendiously described as the deveop- 
ment hypothesis. 

By his individual work in his special department of 
science, biology, Prof. Huxley made important addi- 
tions to the facts and truths gathered by Darwin from 
his observations of animals and plants, by Tyndall 
from his researches in physics, and by Mr. Spencer 
from his studies in sociology, and upon which, col- 
lectively considered, the doctrine of evolution is 
based. It was, of course, his contributions to exact 
knowledge in the particular field of biological investi- 
gation that caused him to be elected President of the 
Royal Society. But he was honored by scores of 
thousands who were unacquainted with the value of 
his achievements in the line of strictly scientific in- 
quiry, but who could appreciate the admirable clear- 
ness of his expositions and the animation and the 
vigor of his controversial writings. No Englishman 
of his time, not even Mr. Spencer, has combined with 
scientific competence such remarkable literary gifts, 
nor has any other man done so much to popularize 
the discoveries, conclusions, and surmises of science 
throughout the English-speaking world. He {has 
done for England in the last half of the nineteenth 
century what Voltaire did for France in the last half 
of the eighteenth; he has been the great expounder 
of the drift of philosophical opinion, tke chief inter- 
preter of the non-religious thought of his day. 

* * %* There is no doubt that he accomplished a 
marvellous work in the diffusion of the winnowed and 
digested results of scientific research, When we 
contrast the reception given in England to Darwin's 
“ Origin of Species’ less than forty years ago with 
the actual or recent approach to predominance of the 
doctrine of evolution among educated men, we can 
measure the tremendous force of the propagandist 
agencies which have been operative in the interval. 
It is no disparagement of his coadjutors to say that 
Thomas Henry Huxley was the most conspicuous 
dynamic factor in that amazing transformation of 
opinion. 
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MARIE CORELLI. 


Mrs. Ethel Mackenzie McKenna writes as follows in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal: Extraordinary accounts 
have from time to time appeared of Miss Corelli's par- 
entage and adoption. The truth is that the authoress, 
who is Italian by birth, was adopted when quite a baby 
by the second wife of Dr. Charles Mackay, the author. 
At his death she was left in the guardianship of his 
son by his first marriage, W. S. Eric Mackay, who is 
known as the author of many very delightful poems, 
notably ‘‘The Love Letters of a Violinist.” They 
are a very harmonious pair, these two, novelist and 
poet, and Miss Corelli is as keenly interested in her 
adopted hrother’s success as a poet as he is wrapped 
up in her fame as a novelist. Each is enthusiastic 
about the other, a beautiful trait in this age of self- 
seeking celebrities. Nothing pleases Miss Corelli 
more than genuine admiration of ‘‘ The Love Let- 
ters,” for she is by no means the self-absorbed 
woman that some people would have us believe. 
Instead of courting notoriety she shuns it relig- 
iously, and her life is a quiet one, full of hard work. 
She is very methodical and devotes every morning 
to her work, with which nothing is allowed tc inter- 
fere, and it is not till luncheon time that she brings 
her mind back to this every-day world and says 
good-bye to the characters of her fancy. 

In her London house in Longridge Road Miss Corelli 
has her little study looking over the tiny garden, and it 
is here she works and occasionally receives her very 
intimate friends, The drawing-room is much larger, a 
fine room decorated and hung with a pale shade of yel- 
low. Curious old embroideries upnolster many of the 
chairs; a harp, the strings wreathed with evergreens, 
stands in one corner, while many an _ interesting 
photograph speaks of the authoress’ friendship with 
other men and women of high standing in their art 
or profession. Miss Corelli loves all beautiful things 
and her home is full of them, but you forget to gaze 
on the surroundings as you find yourself face to tace 
with the authoress. HowlI wish that I could paint 
herto you as I lastsaw her. Your first thought would 
be that this girl cannot be Miss Corelli, for the slight, 
girlish figure and fluffy golden hair in conjunction with 
an exquisitely delicate complexion scarcely seem to 
belong by rights to a novelist of Miss Corelli’s power. 
If you had heard of her Italian descent you would be 
surprised. You expected a tall, dark, impressive 
woman. But Miss Corelliis no whit the less impressive 
because of her small stature, and if you remark on her 
fair coloring she will tell you with pride that the Vene- 
tian type is always fair, and that her ancestors were 
purely Venetian. Can it be that the mystery and 
romance that ever encircle the life of bygone days in 
the canals of Venice have by some subtle freak of 
heredity entered into this daughter of Venetian nobles ? 
Certainly the South must be responsible for the wealth 
of imagery, the poetic fervor and glow of color that 
distinguish all her work. Miss Corelli's eyes are a real 
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blue, and I fancy that a great deal of the fascination 
which she exercises over her friends and acquaint- 
ances lies in these eyes. She is a bright, nay, a bril- 
liant talker, but she does not loveto talk about her- 
self. ‘ There is nothing,’’ she says, ‘‘to which I 
have more objection than egotism in authors.” For 
this reason she studiously avoids the journalist and 
sets her face against the most irresistible interviewer. 

It would be difficult for a reader of the ‘‘ Romance 
of Two Worlds’’ to decide to what religion the 
authoress belongs. Probably they imagine she is a 
devotee of some mystic, esoteric, Oriental faith, with a 
master powerful as Heliobas, but partaking of the 
characteristics of a Mahatma directing her, but as a 
matter of fact she is a Roman Catholic. * * * 
Although any reader of her books must at once be 
struck by the unusual power of her imagination, few 
realize its actual strength. Who could believe that 
the authoress of ‘‘ Thelma,” with its wonderful glow- 
ing descriptions of the‘‘ Land of the Midnight Sun,” 
of the glorious effects of the Aurora Borealis, and of 
the life of those who people that northernmost part 
of Norway, had never visited the country she 
describes, and that all the beauties which make 
us sigh to see the native land of ‘‘ Thelma” are the 
result of Miss Corelli's fervid imagination, com- 
bined with a very accurate knowledge of geography, 
physical and general, and of the science of light? 

Miss Corelli's childhood was a very uneventful one 
and was chiefly passed in a French convent. Curi- 
ously enough she showed no particular aptitude for 
literature when a child, and never indulged in the 
writing of stories which has been the delight of so 
many novelists in embryo from Miss Burney down- 
ward. Music was her passion and she was educated 
for the musical profession. Although she was always 
fond of books and read enormously, the idea of writ- 
ing never crossed her mind. But there came a 
change over her when she was still in her teens, 
which is fully described in the first part of a ‘* Ro- 
mance of Two Worlds.” This book was written 
before the authoress had passed her twentieth birth- 
day. I remember Miss Corelli once saying to me: 
‘* My life begins from that experience,” for the musi- 
cian in the romance is none other than the authoress 
herself. Miss Corelli is still quite young. 


STEPHEN CRANE, AUTHOR OF 
BLACK RIDERS.”’ 


Says The Bookman : You will look in vain through 
the pages of the Trade Circular for any record of a 
story of New York life entitled ““ Maggie: A Girl of 
the Streets,’’ which was published three or four years 
ago in this city. Atthe moment of going to press the 
timorous publishers withdrew their imprint from the 
book, which was sold, in paper covers, for fifty cents. 
There seems to be considerable difficulty now in secur- 
ing copies, but the fact that thereis no publisher's name 
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to the book, and that the author appears under the 
nom de plume of ‘‘ Johnson Smith,” may have some- 
thing to do with its apparent disappearance. The 
copy which came into the writer's possession was ad- 
dressed to the Rev. Thomas Dixon a few months 
ago, before the author went West on a journalistic 
trip to Nebraska, and has these words written across 
the cover: ‘It is inevitable that this book will greatly 
shock you, but continue, pray, with great courage to 
the end, for it tries to show that environment is a 
tremendous thing in this world, and often shapes 
lives regardlessly. It one could prove tbat theory, 
one would make room in Heaven for all sorts of souls 
(notably an occasional street girl) who are not con- 
fidentally expected to be there by many excellent 
people.” The author of this story and the writer of 
these words is Stephen Crane, whose Lines (he does 
not call them poems) under the title of ‘‘ The Black 
Riders,” have just been published by Copeland & 
Day, and are certain to make a sensation. 

Stephen Crane is not yet twenty-four years old, but 
competent critics aver that his command of the Eng- 
lish language is such as to raise the highest hopes for 
his future career. The impression he makes on his 
literary co-workers is that he is a young man of almost 
unlimited resources. He started to write for the press 
when only sixteen, and he has been at newspaper 
work ever since. He has done very little outside of 
journalism ; some of his stories have been contributed 
to the Cosmopolitan, and a story entitled ‘‘ The Red 
Badge of Courage,”’ which relates the adventures of 
a recruit under fire for the first time during the Civil 
War, was one of the most successful serials which 
the Bacheller syndicate have handled in a long time. 
This serial has now been set up in book form, and 
will be published by Messrs. Appleton & Co., who 
think very highly of his work. Among other manu- 
scripts which are now in the publishers’ hands is one 
entitled “A Woman Witbout Weapons.” It is a 
story of New York life, like ‘‘ Maggie,”’ but its scenes 
are laid on the borderland of the slums, and not 
down in the Devil's Row and Rum Alley. When 
Mr. Hamlin Garland read ‘* Maggie” and reviewed 
it in the Avena on its appearance, he sought out the 
intrepid young author and introduced him to Mr. W. 
D. Howells, who in turn extended his kindness to 
young Crane, and made him acquainted with several 
of his ‘‘ confréres,”” who were likely to encourage his 
literary inspirations. For over a year Mr. Crane has 
been on the staff of the Bacheller syndicate, and he 
is now in Mexico “ writing up” that country for 
them. 

Mr. Crane is a New Yorker, and both his father 
and mother are dead. All the stanzas in the little 
volume which has just been published were written 
in a sudden fit of inspiration in less than three days, 
and were polished and finished and sent off within 
a fortnight. The cover design of ‘The Black 
Riders"? was drawn by Mr. F. C. Gordon, whose 
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work on the beautiful holiday edition of Tennyson's 
“ Becket’ met with signal approbation. What Ham- 
lin Garland said of the author a few years ago may 
be now repeated with a more certain assurance of 
fulfillment: ‘‘ With such a technique already in com- 
mand, with life mainly before him, Stephen Crane is 
to be henceforth reckoned with.”’ 





THE FAMOUS “COIN.” 


By odds the most phenomenal popular craze of the 
century, always excepting “Trilby” and ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” is that which has fc!lowed the publica- 
tion of that financial little joker and literary nonde- 
script now widely known as “Coin’s Financial 
School.”’ 

Its author is Mr, William Hope Harvey, of Chicago. 
One day Mr. Harvey said to himself: ‘I will write 
a book that will revolutionize the world on the money 
question.” 

And this Mr. Harvey has done. His book, flashed 
upon the horizon of things from nobody knows where, 
was packed with financial heresies. It was loaded 
with free silver from cover to cover, and its argu- 
ments were so plausible that converts came easy and 
the first and second editions were speedily sold out. 

The West and South absorbed the book in great 
quantities, and read it with the delight of a young 
lady with a new novel. It circulated among the 
farmers and gave new incentive to the hopes of the 
free-silverites. Every newspaper editor noticed it 
editorially, and the gratuitous booming it gained 
helped to roll up its circulation into the hundreds of 
thousands. Already upward of 450,000 copies have 
been sold. By October the author expects to have 
reached the million mark. The Review of Reviews 
commenting on the book says: ‘It is not so much 
that ‘Coin’ is creating the silver movement as that 
the strength of the silver movement is creating a 
market for this kind of literature. Mr. Harvey’s 
writing is clever in its presentation of the arguments 
of the silver men.”’ 

Mr. Harvey is by birth a West Virginian. 
Buffalo, near Charleston, W. Va., is his native 
place, and he is a lineal descendant of the emi- 
nent anatomist, William Harvey, the discoverer of 
the circulation of the blood. He is forty-three 
years of age, married, and has four children, two 
boys and two girls. His wife’s maiden name was 
Anna R. Halliday, and they were marriedat Galli- 

polis, O., in 1875. Harvey’s father was a Virginian 
of Scotch extraction, who married a Miss Hope, of 
Owensboro, Ky. 

By profession he is a lawyer, having been admitted 
to the bar when he was but nineteen years of age. 
His education was obtained in a country log school 
house and in a West Virginian Academy. In a 
broader sense he is educated by experience and 
travel. His favorite studies were arithmetic and 
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history; he has a passion for statistics. The Con- 
gressional Record interests him more than a novel. 
Mr. Harvey has written two other books, “A Tale 
of Two Nations,” and ‘‘ Coin Up to Date.” 
N. Y. Herald. 


MAYO W. HAZELTINE. 


Comparatively little is known by the myriad readers 
of the V. Y. Suan, as to the personality of that 
‘*M. W. H.,” whose book reviews in that paper have 
for many years been a feature of international 
admiration. Having carried everything before him 
at Harvard, Mr. Hazeltine crossed over to England 
to do likewise at Oxford, where he occupied the rooms 
at St. John’s College once tenanted by King Charles 
“the Martyr.”” Then he amused himself for a time 
by mingling with the great world of London, after 
which he returned to this country and betook him to 
literary work with the result that to-day he ranks 
‘facile princeps’’ among contemporary critics. 
Privileged friends speak with enthusiasm of 
Mr. Hazeltine’s fascinating personality, His manners 
are of the court, courtly, and his conversation is 
noted for its facile and urbane charm, while his 
knowledge is cyclopzdical in its completeness. His 
memory, too, is something prodigious. He can 
discourse with cultured fluency on any subject, from 
a problem in political economics, to the shade of the 
latest débutante’s frock. His lithe, over-tall frame, 
pale, intellectual features, and incipient stoop, tell 
their own tale, for Mr. Hazeltine is an indefatigable 
worker, but though he “scorns delights and lives 
laborious days,” the dinners and other entertain- 
ments given by him and his charming wife, who, by 
the way, is a cousin of the Duchess of Portland, at 
their residence in Washington, are such that Cabinet 
Ministers and Ambassadors owning cooks covet 
invitations. Vanity. 


THE CENTENARY EDITION OF BURNS, 


Despite the many editions of Burns in existence, 
the definitive form is to seek, and an attempt is about 
to be made to supply it in the ‘‘ Centenary edition,” 
edited by Mr. W. E. Henley and Mr. T. F. Hender- 
son, printed by Messrs. T. & A. Constable, Edin- 
burgh, and published by Messrs. T. C. & E. C. Jack 
of that city. It will be produced in four volumes, 
published at intervals of about three months in the 
course of this year and next. The first will consist 
of ‘‘Poems published by Burns;’’ the second of 
‘Posthumous Poems ;”’ the third ‘ Songs,” all equip- 
ped with notes and illustrations ; and the fourth, of 
‘Songs, Doubtful Pieces, Addenda, Glossarial Index, 
and General Index,” together with an essay on the 
‘‘Life and Genius of Burns,” by W. E. Henley. 
The book will be issued in two forms, and the popular 
edition will have a portrait and about two dozen 
etchings by Mr. William Hole. 
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MISS JANE BARLOW. 

Miss Barlow writes of Ireland and the Irish, animated 

by a strong desire to show the actual life of the peo- 

ple in its mingled humor and pathos. She holds no 

political brief, and permits herself to point no direct 

moral, For her it is inspiration enough to portray 

the Celtic nature. What Mr. Barrie has done for 

Thrums, and Mr. Crockett for Galloway, she has done 

for Western Ireland. By descent she is not Irish. 

Her family have been settled in Ireland for many 

years, and her father is a Fellow of Trinity College, 

Dublin. Her home is a few miles away from Dublin, 

at Raheny, a quiet village by the sea, looking out to 

the historic headland of Howth. Raheny isa placid, 

rural spot, set amidst harvest-fields. The life of the 

place is tranquil to a de- 

gree, and there are few 

visions of distressing pov- 

erty to spoil its picturesque 

ease. The house in which 

Miss Barlow lives is a 

cottage with a thatched 

roof, and quaint little 

windows peeping out 

among the climbing roses 

that cover it. Its anti- 

quity is attested by its 

mud wall, a genuine bit 

of Irish architecture. Miss 

Barlow herself is a young 

and slender woman, with 

somewhat of humility and 

fe ‘ h2 ( shyness in her manner. 

For society she has no 

inclination; hers is one of those natures that strikes 

its deepest roots at home. She has travelled, it is 

true, having spent a summer in the West of Ireland, 
and another in Greece. 

She began by writing some classical poems for a 
magazine under the nom de plume of Owen Balair. 
Later she sent a poem entitled ‘‘ Walled Out,” to the 
Dublin Review, It was an anonymous contribution, 
and so strictly did she hide herself that the editor had 
to advertise for the unknown author of the poem 
before he could discover her. It was afterwards 
republished with some others in a small volume enti- 
tled ‘‘ Bogland Studies.” This, Miss Barlow's first 
book, created no sudden furore of admiration, but it 
was very appreciatively received, alike by critics and 
readers. None doubted that she had entered that 
charmed circle within a circle, which numbers among 
its members all the leading authors of our day. 
Speaking to Mrs. Hinkson Tynan of the time that 
elapsed between her early appearances in print as 
Owen Balair, and her later successes, Miss Barlow 
has said: ‘‘I am not sure that the growth of my mind 
has been sudden; I think I was working underground 
all the time. I burnt most of what I wrote in those 
years.” 
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Dr. Robertson Nicoll, of the British Weekly, sug. 
gested to Miss Barlow that she should write sketches 
of the peasantry of her own country. She did so; 
thus her second volume was “Irish Idylls,”’ a vivid 
picture of life ina hamlet in the West of Ireland, 
which is called ‘‘ Lisconnel,”’ for the purpose of fiction, 
She made use of the knowledge that she had gained 
during her summer sojourn in the West, and for the 
rest her sympathetic insight sufficed to make the book 
a beautiful study of real life. Since then she has 
writen aso called novel entitled “‘ Kerrigan's Quality,” 
which neither destroys nor adds to her reputation, and 
a volume of short sketches entitled ‘‘ Maureen's Fair- 
ing,” just from the press. 

The actual threads of story with which Miss Barlow 
weaves her idylls are taken from that great region 
known to many of us as the Commonplace. But, 
having the poet’s eye for beauty everywhere, a power 
of choosing apt and brilliant metaphor, as well as the 
gifts of humor and sympathy, her writings appeal to 
all lovers of pure literature. Great Thoughts. 


SUNG ON A BY WAY. 


What of all the will to do? 
It has vanished long ago, 

For a dream-shaft pierced it through 
From the Unknown Archer’s bow. 


What of all the soul to think ? 
Someone offered it a cup 

Filled with a diviner drink, 
And the flame has burned it up. 


What of all the hope to climb ? 
Only in the self we grope 
To the misty end of time: 
Truth has put an end to hope. 


What of all the heart to love ? 
Sadder than for will or soul, 

No light lured it on above ; 
Love has found itself the whole. 


From “ Homeward Songs by the Way,” 
by A. E. 


MISS FRET AND MISS LAUGH. 


Cries little Miss Fret, 
In a very great pet: 
*“‘T hate this warm weather; it’s horrid to tan. 
It scorches my nose, 
And it blisters my toes, 
And wherever I go I must carry a fan.”’ 


Chirps little Miss Laugh : 
“ Why, I couldn’t tell half 

The fun I am having this bright summer day. 

I sing through the hours, 

And cull pretty flowers, 
And ride like a queen in the sweet-smelling hay.” 

From “ Little Knights and Ladies,” 
by Margaret E, Sangster. 
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SONYA KOVALEVSKY. 


BIOGRAPHY AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY. I. Memoir, by 
A. C, LEFFLER (EDGREN), Duchessa di Cajanello. II, 
Reminiscences of Childhood in Russia, written by her- 
self. Translated into English by Louise von Cossel. 
Illustrated with four portraits. 317 pp. 8vo, go cents; 
by mail, $1.05. 

HER RECOLLECTIONS OF CHILDHOOD. Translated 
from the Russian by Isabel F. Hapgood. With a Biog- 
raphy by Anna Carlotta Leffler, Duchess of Cajanello, 
translated from the Swedish by A. M. Clive Bailey, and 
a Biographical Note by Lily Wolffsohn. With portrait. 
318 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.56. 

Mme. Kovalévsky’s own account of her childhood 

seems to us the most interesting part of this remarka- 

able chronicle. The biography contributed by Mme. 
de Cajanello deals with the more important 

period in the life of this woman of genius, 

but her study of the failure of Sénya’s life, 

amid all her brilliant successes, would not be 

so easily understood, nor make so deep an 

impression, had we not these introductory 

chapters, which so unconsciously, yet so 

surely, prepare us for what is to come. Mme, 

Kovalévsky, the mathematician, saw clearly, 

aided by what was almost second sight; 

Sonya Kovalévsky, the woman, saw as in a 

glass, darkly, longing in vain for the happi- 

ness that falls to the lot of so many women 

without one gift but the supreme one of 

being able to feel love, and to inspire it. 

Fru Leffler, who found in the love of the 

Italian nobleman and mathematician the 

happiness that to Sdnya was denied, found 

in it the inspiration, also, for her best work, 

the perfection of her intellectual gifts in the 

fulness of her emotional life; Sénya, on the 

other hand, attained the Py7x Bordin, the 

greatest scientific honor that has ever been 

bestowed upon woman, unaided and alone, 

although, says Mine. Cajanello, ‘the man 

in whom she had found such ‘full satisfac- 

tion,’ as she declared; in whom she found 

all that her soul thirsted for, all that her 

heart desired, was present on that occasion. 

At that supreme moment all she had 

dreamed of as the highest joy of life be 

came hers. Hers was the highest acknowl- 

edgment of her genius; hers the object 

of her truest devotion.’’ But the sweetness 
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a larger life among Young Russia, reached the 
isolated house, and divided children against 
parents, the new against the old. To escape 
from the parental control and be free to con- 
tinue her studies, Sdénya contracted a fictitious 
marriage (at that time a common thing among young 
Russians thirsting for knowledge), and went abroad. 
Later this marriage became one in fact, but Sénya 
did not find in it the love and happiness which she 
sought with such pitful persistence. Her platonic 
intrigue with a young Pole, whom she met in Paris 
after her husband's death, also proved to be a mis- 
take; and the man who seems really to have loved 
her, a Joyar of wide experience, found that life with 
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Sénya Kovalévsky 
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of triumph was lost in the misery of the 

woman, who hoped so ardently, but in vain, for an 
all-absorbing affection, that never came to her, al- 
though more than once she came near realizing her 
ideal. Exacting beyond measure, Sénya never 
learned that the great secret of love lies in giving, 
not in receiving. 

Born of wealthy and noble parents, Sénya and 
her older sister Aniuta grew up on a_ lonely 
estate, left entirely to the care of servants. The 
wave of emancipation, of irresistible demand for 


her would have been a burden too heavy to be borne, 
and was forced by her exactions to renounce his suit 
for her hand. In the meantime she continued her 
triumphant career as a scientist. Honored as Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the University of Stockholm, 
we find her writing from Berlin (July, 1884): ‘* W— 
has spoken to several officials here about my wish to 
attend lectures. It is possible that the thing may be 
arranged, but not this summer, as the present Rector 
is a decided opponent of woman's rights. I hope, 
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however, it may arranged by December, when I re- 
turn to spend my Christmas holidays here.” 

Commenting on this incident, Mme. Cajanello 
says: ‘University of Stockholm has already ap- 
pointed Fru Kovalévsky professor, while in Germany 
it was still impossible for her, as a woman, to attend 
even lectures.” Sdénya died alone in the northern 
city where she had never been at home, a disap- 
pointed woman, who felt that life had denied her the 
only gift that could have made her happy. 

Her biographer’s praise of her literary gifts seems 
superfluous after we have read Sonya's Recollections. 
In the great scientist the world certainly lost a great 
artist. The charm of this narrative lies in its simpli- 
city, its graphic descriptions and delicate shadings of 
atmosphere and tone, which produce a picture on the 
mind that is complete in every detail. 

The story of Mme. Kovalévsky’s life forms an 
important chapter of the history of woman in the 
nineteenth century. It teaches many great lessons, 
but greatest among them all is that no one is sufficient 
unto himself, that woman needs man as man needs 
woman, to make life complete. Critic. 


LOUIS XIV 


THE ZENITH OF THE FRENCH MONARCHY. 
By Arthur Hassall, Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Illustrated. Heroes of the Nations. 444 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.27. 

‘* Louis,” the author writes, ‘‘ was pre-eminently a 
Frenchman, in the unique sympathy that existed be- 
tween him and the nation, a sympathy seen in their 
aims, in love and in hate, in taste and in prejudice. 
As a man he may not have been great, but a great 
King he certainly was, and the age in which he lived 


AND 


The King; 


G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 
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and which bears his name was a great age. What- 
ever claim he may bear to the title of hero must be 
based upon the determination and courage shown 
during the last fourteen years of his reign. In spite 
of the calamities which the war brought upon his 
country, in spite of the domestic afflictions which 
well-nigh overwhelmed him, Louis’ skill and ability 
and courage succeeded with honor and with compar- 
atively small territorial loss in extracting France from 
a death grapple with Europe. Few periods in the life 
of any European monarch present more striking 
examples of real patriotism and heroism than will be 
found in the history of the great King of France 
during the years from 1707 to 1717.” 

This passage from the prologue will indicate some- 
thing of the spirit in which Mr. Hassall treats his 
subject, one of the most attractive and interesting 
subjects in all this interesting series. The book is 
not so much a biography of Louis as a history of his 
reign, simply and clearly told, with judicial fairness 
and historical appreciation. Being a story of the 
King rather than of the court, there is not a great 
deal of attention paid to that artistic and literary 
development which we commonly think of in con- 
nection with this reign and which is to a large extent 
familiar. Mr. Hassall deals rather with the public 
acts of the sovereign, the foreign and domestic policy 
of the reign and especially with the military opera- 
tions, which are uncommonly well described. As a 
military history it covers the ground as it has not been 
covered before within a similar compass for English 
readers, and speaking generally the volume is a very 
important and valuable addition to this excellent 
series. Philadelphia Times. 


=Mr. Owen 
Wister has in mind 
the writing of a 
novel, It is, he 
says, to be “‘a se- 
rial on ‘ The Ban- 
nocks,’ taking in 
their wars, on the 
borders of Idaho, 
Oregon and Wash- 
ington, The scene 
will be largely laid 
at Oyhee and 
Malhuer. Thereis 
a great fund of 
fact, romance and 
detail of various 
sorts in the sub- 
To me the 
seem 


ject. 

Bannocks 

very interesting.” 
Critic. 


King Louis. 
From ‘‘ Louis XIV.” 


(From a sketch by Thackeray in his Parts Sketch Book.) 
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AN ENGLISH EDITION OF BALZAC. 


THE Novets or H. DE Bautzac. Edited by George 
Saintsbury. To be completed in about forty volumes, 
published monthly, THE WILD Ass’s SKIN. (La 
Peau de Chagrin.) Translated by Ellen Marriage. 
With a general introduction to the series, and a special 
introduction to this novel by George Saintsbury, and a 
portrait and two full-page etchings by W. Boucher. 
288 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


The world abounds in persons who would rather 
read W. D. Howells or Laura Jean Libbey than 
Honore de Balzac, and their right to have provided 
for them mental gruel their brains can digest is 
beyond question, much as their taste may be repre- 
hended by the judicious. But happily they are also 
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might be but that which actually has been and is. 
That the book has faults is undeniable, but they are 
the faults of Balzac, and errors of genius such as his 
are easy tocondone. Raphael's story is too long, yet 
he who would attempt its condensation would inevit- 
ably mar it. The attempts by science at destruction 
of the talisman are theatric, and sound a note not in 
harmony with the rest of the work, yet they would 
unquestionably to many minds intensify the sense of 
reality in the weird and terrible concept. The title 
given to this new translation, ‘‘ The Wild Ass’s Skin,” 


is the least commendable feature it possesses. 
N. Y. World. 


Mount Field. 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


many who will learn with pleasure that a new and 
exceptionally good interpretation of ‘‘Le Peau de 
Chagrin ” has lately been brought out by Ellen Mar- 
riage, for this is one of the best and most character- 
istic of the works of Balzac. It is perhaps not what 
might be called a “pleasing” story. That could 
hardly be expected of a mercilessly subtle psycholo- 
gical analysis of a soul making self-sacrifice upon 
the altar of self. But the philosophic thinker cannot 
but be fascinated by its strength and truth, And 
apart from this serious view, artistic literary taste 
finds much enjoyment in the brilliant descriptive 
work the story contains. Every one has felt in 
reading it that the author is portraying not that which 


From “Our Western Archipelago.” 


OUR WESTERN ARCHIPELAGO. 
By Henry M. FIeLpD. With illustrations. 250 pp. 
ramo, $1.50; by mail, $1.63. 

Dr. Henry M. Field, who is already so well and 
favorably known as the author of several agreeable 
books of travel, has, in ‘‘ Our Western Archipelago,” 
given us another entertaining account of his 
experiences amid unfamiliar scenes. Dr. Field 
devotes a chapter to his wanderings in Rupert’s Land 
in the gigantic territory, which has been so graphi- 
cally described by the Polish traveler Katshetsky. 

Having exhausted the wonders of the Rocky 
Mountain Park, Dr. Field proceeded to Vancouver, 
and thence by sea to Alaska. He describes the vast 
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interior, which has points of resemblance to other 
portions of our country, but that on which he lays 
most stress is the coast scenery, the sea full of 
islands, suggesting a comparison with other archi- 
pelagoes in other lands. He says: 


“Of these I have seen the two most famous: the Greek 
Archipelago and the Malayan. The feature of the Alaskan 
coast is a chain of mountains, which, with its extension 
north and south, is the longest in the world, as it reaches 
far upward into the Arctic Circle and downward to the 
Cordilleras of Mexico and the Andes of South America.” 
He describes the combination of water and mountain, due 
to some prehistoric eruptions, and the rocks which are now 
clothed with verdure and beauty. “ Looking. a little more 
closely,’”’ he goes on to say, “I observe that every one of 
these islands was built up with a certain order. Beginning 
at the water line, the waves, in washing away the earth, 
reveal the foundation which, as it girdles the island, seems 
like a sea-wall surrounding a fortress. On this immovable 
base rise the slopes of the hills, covered with dark evergreen 
foliage, whose beauty even the winter cannot hide. Each 
island has the same shape—that of a cone—and each is 
plumed and crested with pines. But I correct myself, 
What we call pines are cedar, fic and hemlock.” 


It is truly a wonderful country. There is little 
land fit for agriculture, but though poor in one thing 
itis rich in another. The seal fishery alone has paid 
all that Alaska cost us. And as for agriculture, if 
one cannot raise corn, one can find wherewith to buy 
it. The trees alone are a valuable source of revenue, 
and the Alaska cedar is one of the precious woods 


* f 
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At Shottery. 
Century Company. 


reserved for household furniture, with its delicate 
color and fragrant perfume. Next to the wilderness 
of islands, and the great mountains on the coast, the 
wonder of Alaska is its glaciers, of which the most 
stupendous are found in the northern part of the 
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territory. Our author visited the Muir Glacier, which 
he calls ‘‘a frozen Niagara,’’ and which he declares 
to be “the culmination of the journey to Alaska,” 
Outside this, however, there are other features of the 
country—its towns, its government, its missions and 
schools, of which he speaks at length. For those 
who enjoy good descriptions of lands fairly outside 
the beaten track, and, above all, for those who are 
interested in the wild grandeur of their own continent 
we may confidently recommend ‘Our Western 
Archipelago.” Philadelphia Press, 


AN ERRANT WOOING. 


By Mrs. Burton Harrison, author of ‘‘ Sweet Bells Out 
of Tune,” etc. With illustrations. 258 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, go cents. 
Pictures of places serve as illustrations for Mrs, Burton 
Harrison’s latest novel. Instead of drawings portray- 
ing the personages and picturing “situations” in the 
the story, we have handsome process plates of rural 
England, including Shottery, of course, and 
Gibraltar, Tangiers, Cordova, Seville, Granada and 
Alhambra. A Summer in England and a Winter in 
Spain are the joint themes of the story. The author 
describes places vividly and charmingly, and her new 
story is easy and profitable reading. 

The outcome is a double marriage—a sturdy young 
American, of 
large pros- 
pects, to a 
poor English 
girl, and a 
smart and 
attractive 
New York 
young wo- 
man to a 
middle-aged 
Baronet, 
equally poor. 
The Ameri- 
cans are 
cousins, be- 
trothed by 
the imperi- 
ous will of 
their million- 
aire grand. 
father. The 
two English 
folks are 
father and 
daughter. 
The dénoue- 
ment is dimly discerned far ahead, but the interest 
‘does not flag as the author's wit and humor and her 

deft skill in changing the scene and introducing 
several minor elements are sufficient. 
NN. Y. Times. 


From “* Au Errant Wooing.” 
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RHODES’ UNITED STATES HISTORY. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FROM THE Com- 
PROMISE OF 1850. By John Ford Rhodes. Vol. III. 
1860-62. With maps. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.05. 

If there is a book now in course of publication which 
supplies an urgent want, it is the “History of the 
United States from the Compromisefof 1850 to Our 
Own Day,” by 
James Ford 
Rhodes, the third 
instalment of which 
has just been is- 
sued by the Har- 
pers. This large 
octavo volume, 
comprising some 
640 pages, covers 
only the brief per- 
iod from 1860 to 
the spring of 1862 
inclusive, a1d deals 
mainly with the 
events and_inci- 
dents immediately 
preceding the civil 
war or marking the 
first year of it. 
But this book is bv 
no means solely a 
military history. It 
is a characteristic 
feature of the vol- 
ume now under re- 
view that consid- 
erable space is devoted to aspects of social life which 
have been passed over by most of the historians 
treating of the epoch. It is natural, indeed, that in a 
narrative depicting the period between 1854 and 1860 
all other topics should tend to be effaced in presence 
of the central controversy. Yet, when the story has 
been told of the struggle between the advocates and 
opponents of the extension of slavery, one feels that 
the whole life of a people has not been described, and 
it is satisfactory to find that Mr. Rhodes has under- 
taken to fill out the picture. It was high time that the 
service herein rendered by the author of this work 
should have been performed, for the generation which 
knew at first hand the decade preceding the War of 
the Rebellion is passing away. 

To the author of this book, it seems an easy task to 
contrast American society as it was in the decade of 
1850-60 with that of our own day, inasmuch as two 
remarkable books furnish him accurate and well 
digested material. He refers to the observations of 
De Tocqueville and Bryce. The earlier traveller has 
described us as we were in 1832 ; the latter has painted 
the American of 1880-90. It is true that the United 
States of 1850-60 were neither the United States of 
De Tocqueville, nor the United States of Bryce, but 


Century Company. 


Westminster Abbey, from Palace Yard. 
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the development of one into the other was going on, 
and, by noting how some phases of the earlier life 
were disappearing, or were being merged into that of 
our own time, Mr, Rhodes has grasped the salient 
points distinguishing the*epoch which he here makes 
the subject of study. It is recognized, at the outset, 
that the social changes experienced during the last 





forty years have been vast. The time before the war 
seems far removed from the present generation. The 
civil conflict constitutes a sharp dividing line between 
the two clearly differentiated periods, and it has been 
considered the cause of the transformation, * * * 

A word more. Mr. Rhodes, so far as we know, is 
the first to recognize the fact that, since the decade 
preceding the war, there has been a great advance in 
respect of general cheerfulness, and a pervasive sense 
of humor. Even inthe decade under review there 
had been considerable improvement as compared 
with previous epochs. It is pointed out that Haw- 
thorre’s characterization of the Puritans of the 
Massachusetts colony did not fit the Americans of 
1850-60. Already was Harriet Beecher Stowe moved 
to speak of ‘‘ our laughter-loving people.”” They had, 
by that time, begun to evince a keen appreciation of 
humor. Had it been otherwise, the wit of Lowell and 
Holmes would have seemed engrafted shoots, instead 
of being racy of the soil. The statement might be 
made stronger if, in addition to Lowell and Holmes, 
who wrote for more epochs than their own, one were 
to consider the humorists who amused their genera- 
tion, but whose w'itings have died with them. In 
America their name ts legion ; and, in the very decade 





From ‘‘ An Errant Wooing.” 
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now considered, several of them uttered their funny 
sayings, making men and women laugh, although of 
them all, the man of 1894 recalls but two names, and 
these two are but memories. Yet, as Mr. Rhodes 
reminds us, the rhymes and the readings of Saxe and 
the letters and the lectures of Artemus Ward had a 
vogue that they could never have received from peo- 
ple whose cast of thought was wholly serious, He is 
inclined to think that Bryce arrives at the bottom 
truth when he says that humor “is a commoner gift 
in America than elsewhere,” and that the Americans 
‘‘are as conspicuously the purveyors of humor to the 
nineteenth century as the French were the purveyors 
of wit to the eighteenth.” In the opinion of our 
author, many circumstances seem to indicate that, 
since 1865, the national seriousness which, in typical 
men like Lincoln, used to go hand in hand witha 
sensitiveness to humor, has materially abated. An 
observer of manners and morals thirty-five years ago 
would hardly have urged the charge which was 
recently made that our “ worst vice is want of serious- 
ness.’’ While, however, the process of shedding ‘the 
sadness of Puritanism’’ has gone on, it would be 
difficult to maintain that the appreciation of humor 
is much keener than it was forty years ago. 

N.Y. Sun. 


JACKSON’S GREAT FROZEN LAND. 


THE GREAT FROZEN LAND. Narrative of a Winter 
Journey Across the Tundras and a Sojourn among the 
Samoyads. By Frederick George Jackson. Leader of 
the Jackson-Harmsworth Polar Expedition. Edited 
from His Journals by Arthur Montefiore. With illus- 
trations and maps. 297 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.40; 
by mail, $3.62. 

The polar expedition led by Mr. Jackson has attracted 
a good deal of public attention. His journey across 
the Tundras was primarily taken partly with the ob- 
ject of experimenting with a certain variety of cloth- 
ing and food under the conditions of Arctic winter, in 
order that the results of such experiments might be 
valuable in influencing the arrangements for the pre- 
sent expedition. Mr. Jackson performed his journey 
in 1893-94 with remarkable success, and ‘‘ the jour- 
nals” of his experiences as here edited by Mr, Monte- 
fiore give us a very clear idea of the country which 
he traversed and the people among whom he lived. 


« He went out towards the end of the summer; devoted 
the autumn to the survey of Waigatz Island, which links 
Novaia Zemlia to the Ural chain and opens the gate into the 
Kara Sea; and the winter to his sledge journey of near two 
thousand five hundred miles from the frontier of Siberia 
across the Great Tundra, the Pechora Valley, the Little 
Tundra; and then, if haply he might learn of the Lapp what 
he had not been taught by the Samoyad, through Russian 
Lapland to the Murmansk: coast. He pulled his own 
sledge, and he drove it behind reindeer and the wiry ponies 
of Northern Russia; he lived much as the natives lived, and 
ate with them of their coarse but vitalising food; he stayed 
in their foul and almost suffocating chooms, and he lay down 
to sleep, as they slept, on the open snow.” 


A winter journey such as is roughly indicated in 
this passage was by no means a light undertaking, 
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and great credit is due to the explorer for the wav in 
which he carried it out. We cannot but be thankful 
to Mr. Jackson, for his ‘‘ Great Frozen Land”’ is the 
travel book of the season, and we can only hope that 
on his present adventurous expedition he is profiting 
by the experiences herein set forth. After the chap. 
ters giving a detailed account of Mr. Jackson’s wan- 
derings in the desolate lands there are interesting and 
valuable chapters on language and on Samoyad folk 
tales, as well as four appendices dealing with the 
ornithological results of the journey, with the weather 
observations and topographical notes made by the 
explorer, and a brief account of the object, method, 
and equipment of the Jackson-Harmsworth Polar 
Expedition. London Publishers’ Circular, 


SIR WALTER BESANT’S NEW STORIES, 
IN DEACONS’ ORDERS, AND OTHER STORIES. By 

Walter Besant. 279 pp. I2mo, gocents; by mail, 

$1.04. 
There are eleven stories in the volume, the initial 
one of the series being the most elaborate and fin- 
ished in the book. The disease of what the author 
aptly calls “‘ religiosity ’’ is treated in the first story: 
‘In Deacons’ Orders;”’ but the author does not 
wish in this powerful, though morbid, study to con- 
found the semblance of religion with the possession 
of a genuine religious faith. Paul Leighan, in the 
tale, is a victim of ‘‘religiosity.”". He possesses a 
love for things ecclesiastical, but he has no religion, 
no moral strength, and no comprehension of the 
meaning of honor. He experienced the exaltation 
arising from participation in the stately services of 
the church ; he derives pleasure from the hymns that 
are sung; hears with joy the religious exhortations of 
others and is himself a powerful pleader. The out- 
ward forms of the religious life are carried on with 
great zeal, while the inner life—the conversation and 
conduct which are the only true expression of it—is 
wholly untouched. As truly unconscious as Jonathan 
Wild or Barry Lyndon seems of his depravity, this 
young Apollo of the church is of his hypocrisy. He 
mistakes his emotion for truth, and he experiences 
immense satisfaction in the contagious enthusiasm 
resulting from appeals to the sensuous nature. But 
the author presents Paul Leighan to his readers as a 
«degenerate: from his school-days. There are no re- 
deeming phases of character in him to offset the awful 
meannesses of which he is guilty throughout his life, 
and of which he seems totally unconscious. Leighan 
is a liar, cheat, forger, gambler and libertine; never- 
theless, with all his sordid earnestness, we find him 
preaching divinely, see him overcome with emotion 
at the consciousness of the divine life, and writhing in 
agony on the floor of the cathedral. The inevitable 
end follows and he meets it in America with unctuous 
hopes and loud professions of faith in God. The story 
is as powerful as the ‘‘ Demoniac,”’ but it is a more 
morbid and unhealthy study, and we feel that it has 
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been unnecessarily overdrawn. The author tells us 
that it has been his lot to know several victims of 
‘religiosity,”” and he gives two examples of men 
afflicted with such a malady. 

The other stories in this volume have appeared in 
the magazines, and are entitled: ‘‘ Peer and Heiress,” 
“The Equal Woman,’ “The Shrinking Shoe,” 
“Quarantine Island,” ‘‘In Three Weeks,” “ One 
and Two,” “A Night With Tantalus,” ‘‘ The Solid 
Gold Reef Company, Limited,” ‘‘ To the Third and 
Fourth Generation,” and ‘“‘ King David's Friend.” 
Of these, the “ Peer and Heiress’? and ‘ King 
David's Friend,’’ are, for freshness, originality and 
vivid portrayal of character, superior to the remaining 
tales, which are somewhat colorless, and, indeed, 
commonplace. Philadelphia Press. 


HOWELL’S LITERARY AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


My LiTerary Passions. By W. D. Howells. 
258 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 
“To give an account of one’s reading,” says Mr. 
Howells in his opening chapter, “is in some sort to 
give an account of one’s life.’’ This little book is thus 
in a sense autobiographical. 
thoughtful man’s review, in later life, of the literary 
examples which have influenced him. This retro- 
spective judgment upon authors and books necessarily 
differs from the judgment formed at the time, but 
Mr. Howells takes great pains to recall his first im- 
pressions. and then to explain how they were subse- 
quently modified. His readers have recognized the 
change in his own literary standards and ethical con- 
victions, and it is interesting to have the course of 
this development analyzed and confessed. Mr. 
Howells clearly believes that he never really attained 
to the truth until he read Tolstoi, who taught him to 
“set art forever below humanity.’’ There are many 
of us who find quite as much humanity in the art of 
his early work, but that was before Mr. Howells set 
up in business as a critic and altruistic teacher. In 
this latter aspect he is sometimes a little tedious, and 
quite often provoking, but he has sincerity and cour- 
age and kindliness, and if we do not care for his 
preaching we are always at liberty to go away and 
read his novels. There he does give us truth, with 
clearnesss of perception and simplicity of expression, 
and we may enjoy his stories without the necessity of 
enjoying all the dismal things of other men that he 
so persistently and sometimes so combatively com- 
mends to our admiration. Philadelphia Times. 


=P. Blakiston & Co., of Philadelphia, have estab- 
lished an absolute rule that their books be sold only 
at advertised prices. On July 1st the firm reduced 
the catalogue prices of their publications—some two 
hundred and fifty titles—to prices approximating 
those at which they were sold under the discount 
method. 
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AN IMAGINATIVE MAN. 

By Robert S. Hichens, author of ‘‘ The Green 
Carnation.’’ I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 
The imaginative man had married his wife because 
of the depth of her beautiful eyes and a pretty trick 
of vagueness. When he found out that her eyes were 
much deeper than her soul, and that there was nothing 
in her but stupidity, he was disillusioned, and she 
became jealous and tiresome, “with her perpetual 
adoring misunderstanding of everything he said and 
did.” In Egypt, where the scene passses, the 
Imaginative Man falls a victim to the strange fascina- 
tion of the Sphinx, that stone mystery of the sands 
and the old years. 

This curious fantasy is delicately worked out. 
There is good characterization; for instance, the 
little wife who ‘‘ had never understood her husband, 
but then she was so perfectly accustomed to not 
understanding people and things that comprehension 
would merely have confused her.” Interesting, too, 
is the picture of Guy Aintree, the boy doomed to 
death, in consumption, mad to see all he can of life, to 
fly to folly, ravenous for all the sensations possible to 
him in the short time left. His mother, who seems 
hardly older than himself and is to him as a comrade 
is pleasantly drawn. 

There is freshness in the descriptions of the 
Oriental background and of the people. ‘‘ These 
brown, lithe people, whispering, tempting, imploring, 
persuasive in gesture, soft in voice, dirty but dig- 
nified, lost to morals, yet charming, and even child- 
like. . . were they not of another era?. . . the 
savagery of human passions standing openly at 
every street corner, smiling secrecy away, and bow- 
ing reticence out of the social scheme.”’ ‘* Camels,” 
he says quaintly, “seem to make everything bibli- 
cal.” 

“An Imaginative Man” is in every respect a 
marked advance upon the ‘“‘Green Carnation.” It is 
undoubtedly an artistic success. We shall look with 
interest for another work from the same writer. 

Saturday Review. 


WARD’S SHORT STORY. 


OF BESSIE COSTRELL. By Mrs. 
180 pp. 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 


MRS. 


STORY 
Humphry Ward. 
69 cents, 


The publishers have madea pretty little volume of 
Mrs. Ward's short story, lately printed in Scribner's 
Magazine. We callit a short story, with reference 
not so much to its length as to its structure. Itisa 
direct study of a single situation, of a young woman, 
married to a severe type of rustic religionist, to whom 
her father entrusts the custody of his savings, a chest 
of sovereigns that are to form the support of his 
declining years. The temptation, added to an appe- 
tite for drink, proves too much for the woman. Little 
by little she spends the money at the public house, 
and when the theft is detected and her husband 
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grimly denounces her the poor creature runs and 
throws herself into the well. There is scarcely a ray 
of sunlight of any kind to lighten the gloom of the 
sordid picture, and though the situation is well con- 
ceived and strongly expressed, with a directness that 
Mrs. Ward has not always shown, it leaves the reader 
with the question whether it was worth while to tell 
the story at all. In mere workmanship it is as good 
as anything Mrs. Ward has done, but it can hardly 
be imagined that anyone will be the happier for read- 
ing it. Fhiladelphia Times. 

=‘'St. Ives,"’ Robert Louis Stevenson's last novel, 
wil be published serially in Jc Clures. 
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Martel’s last novel, ‘‘ Le Mariage de Chiffon,”’ should 
have been translated and published simultaneously 
by Brentano, F. A. Stokes, Lovell, Coryell & Co. and 
Hurst & Co. passes comprehension. There is no 
such castorian demand for the book as this seems to 
imply. Itis a pretty story, and Mrs. Patchett Mar. 
tin’s translation turns it into English that loses none 
of the charm of the original, but Mrs. Hungerford 
has made that field so thoroughly her own, so thor- 
oughly exploited the type, that there is nothing much 
left for gleaners even in foreign lands. ‘' Chiffon's 
Marriage” or “A Gallic Girl’’—they are one and 
the same—will never be read a second time by any 


one. N. Y. World. 


THE CHEW House, GERMANTOWN (PHILADELPHIA) 


Lee & Shepherd. 
GYP’S **LE MARIAGE DE CHIFFON.” 


CHIFFON'S MaRRIAGE. By Gyp. Translated by 
Mrs. Patchett Martin. Illustrated by H. C. Edwards. 
236 pp. 12mo, 38 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 


A GALtuIc Girt. By Gyp. Translated by Henri 
Pene du Bois. The Modern Life Library. 272 pp. 
9° cents; by mail, $1.06. 


CHIFFON'S MARRIAGE 
M. L. J. With a portrait. 
by mail, 46 cents. 


By Gyp. Translited by 
243 pp. I2mo, 38 cents; 


By Gyp. Translated from 
With a 
I2mo, 38 


CHIFFON'S MARRIAGE. 
the French by Mrs. Edward Lees Coffey. 
portrait. 239 pp. Laurelhurst edition. 
cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

“Gyp”’ is the French ‘ Duchess,” the writer of 
yp 

novels whose heroine is a sweet and charming little 

girl who by no possibility can ever evolve into a 

woman, But the two writers compare in their work 

as vin ordinaire to port, and why the Cumtesse de 


From ‘f The Watch Fires of ’76.” 


THE WATCH FIRES OF ’76. 

By Samuel Adams Drake. Illustrated. 

I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

In Samuel Adams Drake's ‘‘ Watch Fires of '76” 
we have an animated story told by those “in- 
considered trifles,”” the rank and file of the Revolu- 
tionary Army. A choice body of ancient pensioners 
meet around the fireside of acountry inn and exchange 
their experiences in camp and field. The important 
events of that desp2rately long struggle are repro- 
duced in the author's forceful and facile style. From 
cover to cover there is nota dull chapter, and we 
have in its pages an unexceptionable historical 

narrative, illustrated lavishly and sympathetically. 
Philadelpnia Press. 


270 pp. 


=F. Anstey, author of ‘‘ Vice Versa,” has written 
a novel entitled ‘“‘ Lyre and Lancet." It wil! be pub- 
li-hed by Macmillan & Co., and will be illustrated. 
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LONDON ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
— ‘‘Grey Mantle and Gold Fringe,” is the title of 


a new story, nearly ready, by Mr. D.S. Meldrum, 
the clever author of ‘‘ The Story of Margrédel.”’ 


—Part I, of Tolstoy’s great work is ready: ‘‘ The 
Four Gospels Harmonised and Translated.” It will 
be completed in three parts, to be issued at short 
intervals. 


—In ‘“' The Love Story of a Scots King,”’ by J. J. 
Jusserand, the author describes the romance which 
enlivened the Scottish King, James I, during his 
imprisonment in England. 


—Succeeding volumes in the Pseudonym Library 
will be ‘‘ Cause and Effect,’’ by Ellinor Meirion; 
“White Umbrellas,” by Sarnia ; ‘“‘ Toxin,” by Ouida; 
and “ Krishna Kanta's Will.” 


—George Allen, London, announces an illustrated 
edition of Marmontel's ‘‘ Moral Tales,” selected and 
re-translated, with biographical and critical introduc- 
tion and notes, by George Saintsbury Mr. Ruskin 
says of Marmontel: ‘‘ He wrote pretty, yet wise, 
sentimental stories, in finished French.” 


—Sir Henry Colvile’s new book, ‘‘ The Land of 
the Nile-Springs,’’ announced for publication by Mr. 
Edward Arnold, will be published early in the autumn 
season. Mr. Arnold, who is publisher to the India 
Office, London, wil! open in the autumn a branch 
house at 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


—T. Fisher Unwin announces the works of John 
Oliver Hobbes (Mrs. Craigie) to appear in one volume. 
It will contain ‘'Some Emotions and a Moral,”’ ‘‘ The 
Sinner’s Comedy,” ‘‘A Bundle of Life,’’ ‘‘ A Study 
in Temptations,”’ all of which stories have run into 
several editions in the course of publication in the 
Pseudonym Library. 


—Announcement is made of an edition of Zola’s 
“Une Page d’'Amour”’ (‘‘ Les Rougon-Macquart"’) 
with one hundred illustrations by Frangvis Théve- 
not, forming a handsome octavo volume for twenty- 
five francs. ‘‘ La Curée”’ has already appeared in the 
same style and at the same price, and ‘‘ Nana”’ is in 
preparation to range with these two. Emile Testard 
is the publisher. 


—Mr. Max Pemberton, author of ‘‘ An Impregna- 
ble City,” is about to break fresh ground with an his- 
torical romance of the Forest of Fontainebleau. The 
work will be entitled ‘“‘The Little Huguenot,” and 
will be published simultaneously in England and the 
United States. It will form the third volume of 
“*Cassell’s Pocket Library,’ of which Mr. Pemberton 
is the editor. Publishers’ Circular. 


—The two French writers that are likely to follow 
M. Lemaitre into the Academy are M. Anatole France 
and M. Hervieu. Every one knows M. Anatole 
France as an exquisite literary craftsman; but his 
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books smell rather of the lamp than of life. M. 
Hervieu is the author of ‘‘ L'Armature,’’ the novel 
that has just now “caught on’ in Paris, and the 
coiner of the famous word “ familionarité,”” which 
might well, we think, be welcomed on this side of 
the Channel. Saturday Review, 


—The British Museum is congratulated on the 
acquisition of a unique collection of editions of ‘‘ The 
Imitation of Christ.” Early in January last, at the 
sale of the Waterton Library, at Sotheby’s, two 
collections, comprising six manuscripts and 1199 
printed editions, were knocked down to the Library 
in two lots, for the small totalof £144, It is reckoned 
that the number of editions and translations extant 
is more than three thousand, and as the Museum 
already possessed about five hundred, the new acces- 
sion will enable the collection of the British Museum 
to rank among the most extensive, if not actually the 
largest, in existence, London Bookseller. 


From ** The Watch Fires of °76.” 
NOTES. 
=A novel entitled ‘* The Woman who Didn't,” by 
Victoria Cross, will form a volume of ‘‘ Keynotes”’ 
series. 
=‘ The Prisoner of Zenda”’ has been drainatized, 
and will be presented in the fall with Mr. Sothern in 


the title-role. The play is in a prologue and four acts, 
the prologue antedating the play by 160 years. 


=The second part of Richard Lydekker’s ‘“‘ The 
Royal Natural History,” published by Frederick 
Warne & Co., fully sustains the excellence of this 
popular work. It treats of American monkeys, varie- 
ties of tapajou, bowlers, marmosets, etc., and is pro- 
fusely illustrated. 


Lee & Shepard. 
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=Henry M. Alden, editor of Harfer’s, and author 
of “God in his World,’’ has in preparation a new 
volume, ‘‘ A Study of Death.” 


=Foollights, of Philadelphia, announces Mark 
Twain’s dramatized ‘‘ Pudd'nhead Wilson’’ for pre- 
sentation in that city early in the fall. 


=“ Kafir Stories,” by William Charles Scully, is 
issued in Messrs. Henry Holt & Co.’s Buckram 
Series. These stories picture savage ways and sav- 
age thoughts with the accuracy of a photograph and 
the feeling of an artist. Some of them are terrible, 
only one of them humorous, and that very humorous, 
and all are powerful. 


=Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole’s summer novel, ‘On 
the Point,”’ is advertised by a poster done by H. B. 
Pennell. Mr. Dole is reading the proofs of a collec- 
tion of poems called ‘‘ The Hawthorne Tree,’ to be 
published by T. Y. Crowell & Co. Another book, a 
volume of Sicilian stories, translated by Mr. Dole 
from the works of Giovanni Verga, will be published 
under the title ‘‘ The Shadow of AZ:na,”’ by the Joseph 
Knight Co. Boston Commonwealth, 


=Mme. Nicolai, a Philadelphian, who knew Sonya 
Kovalévsky personally, found in her a charming com- 
panion and says: ‘She was not a Nihilist—all Rus- 
sians must not be—and she married quite regularly 
and did not run away. Her father descended from 
the hero king, Mathia Corvinus, of Hungary, whose 
daughter married the Polish magnate, Krukowski. 
From her mother she was related to the celebrated 
German astronomer, Schubert. Mrs. Kovalévsky 
died in February, 1891, regretted by all who knew 
her.” 


=The first number of Juformation, a weekly 
“‘cyclopzedia of current events,’’ was published on 
July 6. The aim of the paper is to cover every phase 
of current life, thought and research, giving in small 
paragraphs the essence of each theme, with all the 
latest and best information obtainable. The paper is 
conducted by Mr. J. M. Stoddart, with the efficient 
aid of Mr. Harry C. Walsh, and published in this 
city by the Transatlantic Publishing Company. A 
novel feature of the new periodical is the alphabetical 
arrangement of its contents. Critic. 


=Mr. Hamlin Garland has written more than a 
third of a new novel, his first long one. The title at 
present is ‘‘Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly: an Interior 
History,’ but it may be changed before the story is 
finished. ‘Coolly”’ is a common Western term for 
a kind of small valley. Mr. Garland’s Rose is a 
country girl, who imbibes enough of the new ambi- 
tion to work her way through the University of Wis- 
consin. Returning after her course is finished, she 
finds that her father, with unconscious shrewdness, 
has tried in every way to bind her tothe home. The 
problems which she faces in her struggle for exist- 
ence will be interesting ones to solve. Critic. 
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=Rev. Dr. Henry C. McCook, of Philadelphia, the 
eminent spiderologist as well as divine and heraldist, 
will publish a new work, entitled ‘‘ Old Farm Fairies; 
or, a Summer Campaign in Brownieland Against 
King Cobweaver’s Pixies.” The spiders are assigned 
the part of Pixies or goblins, and the Brownies are 
made to personify insect forms, especially those use- 
ful to man and against which spiders wage continnal 
war. Dr. McCook declares that he wrote the book 
more than eighteen years ago, and that his Brownies 
are not imitations. ‘‘ They antedated, by a number 
of years, the popular creations of Mr. Palmer Cox,” 
he avers. ‘It will be found that my conception and 
treatment of these wee folk differ from those of 
Mr. Cox. As they appear to me from the recollec- 
tions of childhood, they have a more serious aspect, a 
more human-like nature, which ought not to be wholly 
sacrificed to their jovial characteristics. I have there- 
fore presented the Brownies as beings with human- 
ized affections, passions and methods reflected in 
miniature,” Philadelphia Record. 


ASKED AND ANSWERED. 


M. M. M.— 
“‘ Gay guiltless pair what seek ye here ; 
Ye have no sins to be forgiven.” 
Sprague’s “* Winged Worshippers.” 
Replies received locating above lines refer to Sprague’s 
“ Poetry and Prose,’’ (1876); “ Bryant's Library of Poetry 
and Song ;” * The Library of American Literature.”’ 


G. S.— 
In the various books of travel describing customs of 
Japan, direct reference is made to the serving of fish raw. 


D, asks author of the following : 


Do you covet learning’s prize ? 
Climb the heights and take it ; 
In yourself the power lies, 
Life is what we make it. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr George Smith of Coalville, the English philanthropist, 
died recently at the age of sixty-four. He was born at 
Clayhills, Staffordshire, and at the age of seven was put to 
his father's trade, brickmaking. By his own efforts he rose 
above his associates, and set about ameliorating their con- 
dition, not resting till the Government passed an act 
providing for inspection of brick-yards and for the regulation 
of juvenile and female labor employed in this industry. 
Mr. Smith was equally successful with the canal boat bill, 
and spent the last sixteen years of his life in unceasing but 
vain endeavors to bring gypsy children within the scope of 
the education acts. His best known works are “ The Cry 
of the Children from the Brick-yards of England,” “Our 
Canal Population,” ‘Canal Adventures by Moonlight,” 


“ Gipsy Life’ and ** I’ve Been a Gipsying.”’ Critic. 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST 


Of the issues of new books and new editions of old books, 
with descriptions of sizes, shapes, contents, and current prices. 


HISTORY. 


Critical Sketches of some of the Federal and Con- 
federate Commanders. Edited by Theodore F. 
Dwight. Papers of the Military Historical Society of 
Massachusetts, Vol. 10. 348 pp. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.72. 

History of the United States from the Compro- 
mise of 1850. By James Ford Khodes. Vol. III, 
1861-62. With maps. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.05. 

See review. 

How Marcus Whitman Saved Oregon. A True 
Romance of Patriotic Heroism, Christian Devotion and 
Final Martyrdom. With Sketches of Life on the Plains 
and Mountains in Pioneer Days. By Oliver W. Nixon, 
M.D., LL.D. Introduction by Rey. Frank W. Gun- 
saulus, D.D., LL. D. Illustrated. 339 pp. 12mo, 
$1.40; by mail, $1.58. 

‘How Marcus Whitman Saved Oregon,” the author 
explains at the beginning, is neither a histo y of Oregon 
missions nor a biography of Whitman, but the straight- 
forward, direct narration of the action by which he saved 
to the United States the three great States that would have 
been ceded to England. Dr. Nixon tells the story of Whit- 
man’s winterride from Oregon to Washington so dramati- 
cally that the reader can hardly realize itis fact and not 
fiction. In the first chapter there is the best brief ever 
published of our title to Oregon, marred by only one inac- 
curacy. The authorsays the Louisiana purchase was not 
described by parallels, and it was claimed it reached to the 
Pacific Ocean. How this could be when * Louisiana ”’ was 
defined in its patent as “ all the land drained by the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries,” and was necessarily bounded on 
the west by the Rocky Mountains, it is hard to imagine, In 
spite of Mr. Sidney Howard Gay's efforts to kill it, this 
Louisiana purchase superstition starts up very much alive 
whenever Oregon is mentioned. XN. Y. World. 


The Story of Bohemia. By Frances Gregor. Illus- 
trated. 486 pp. I12mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.37. 

It is believed that this is the first separate history of Bo- 
hemia and the Bohemian people to appear in the English 
language. It professess to be based on the works of 
Tomek and Palacky, the great authorities on Bohemian 
history. Much space is devoted to the period of the Hus- 
site wars and the leading events of the Reformation. So far 
as Bohemia can be said to have a distinct history in modern 
times, the record is brought down to the present. The book 
contains a dozen very good illustrations. The most obvious 
misdemeanor (in this instance amounting almost to a high 
crime) on the part of the publishers consists in the omission 
of an index. Review of Reviews. 


RELIGION. 


A New Programme of Missions. A movement to 
make the Colleges in all land centers of Evangelization. 
By Luther D. Wishard. With an introduction bv 
Rev. Richard S. Storrs, D.D. 97 pp. 12mo, 38 
cents; by mail, 44 cents; paper, 20 cents; by mail, 
22 cents. 

Aspects of Judaism. Being sixteen sermons by Israel 
Abrahams and Claude G. Montefiore. 259 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1 19. 

Of these sixteen sermons (all of them except three 
delivered at various Jewish services), Mr. Abrahams’ eight 
will certainly appear the more readable, to Gentiles at any 
rate. Mr. Montefiore’s sermons, however true their teach- 
ing, are very like those others under whose influence so 
many a Christian head has nodded. But through Mr. Abra- 
hams’ utterances runs a quality which is not over common 
in any sermons, and which is calculated to find its way even 
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to sleepy ears, a quality, too, which we expect to find when 
one of the grown up nation is talking of his religion. ‘ The 
Open Door,’ which Mr. Abrahams tells us was delivered: 
one passover when there had been much discussion in the 
Anglo-Jewish community concerning some necessary ritual 
reforms, is a beautiful and touching appeal. The other 
discourses of Mr. Abrahams (especially ‘“ Angels” and 
“The Hatred of Evil’’) are also instinct with that poetry of 
which the chosen race seems to possess the secret; but 
“The Open Door”? is the best, and as an example of what 
a sermon may be which is preached, not because something 
must be spoken from the pulpit, but in order to make a 
distinct effect upon the congregation. Saturday Review. 


Elements of Christian Character. By A. J. Gordon, 
D. D. 31 pp. 12mo, paper, 10 cents; by mail, 12 
cents. 


Heavenly Trade-Winds. By Rev. Louis Albert 
Banks, D. D., author of ‘The People’s Christ,” 
“White Slaves,” etc. 351 pp. I2mo, $1.00; by mail, 
$1.15. 

The twenty-two sermons in this volume were delivered in: 
the last half of 1894, in the Hanson Place Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Brooklyn. The discourses are on the 
ordinary subjects of the pulpit and follow a customary 
treatment. 


On the Road to Rome, and How Two Brothers. 
Got There. By William Richards. 117 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 

William Richards, the son of a Presbyterian Church 
member in Ohio, whose father joined the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, describes here the steps by which under 
the influence of Brownson’s writings and the principle of 
authority, he came after nearly ten years’ consideration fre m 
1844 to 1855, to become a member of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Mr. Richards is a lawyer. His brother entered 
the Roman priesthood. 


Outlines of Dogmatic Theology. By Sylvester 
Joseph Hunter, of the Society of Jesus, Volume I. 
525 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1 64. 

This work presents an outline of a three-years’ course of 
dogmatic theology, such as is usual in Catholic seminaries 
for students for the priesthood. The aim of the work, the 
author declares, is exposition not controversy, although 
controversial matter is occasionally introduced when required 
as a means of illustration. No attempt is made, it may be 
as well to point out, to give any special prominence to 
questions that are attracting public attention at the present 
moment; although the principles stated should enable a 
reader to follow intelligently the course of any theological 
discussion in which he might become interested, and to 
“realize how closely the various parts of theology are linked 
together, so that no question can be considered as standing 
by itself, but must be studied in view of its connection with: 
other branches of the science.” The book is written with 
great clearness. Publishers’ Circular. 


Passages of the Bible Chosen for Their Literary 
Beauty and Interest. By J. G. Frazer, M.A,,. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 467 pp. 12mu, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.63. 

No one can be really displeased at an attempt to make 
Bible reacing, for whatever reason, a more frequent occupa 
tion, and even those to whom this book may come at first 
as a shock will not on consideration deny that it will serve 
that purpose. For it is true,as Mr. Frazer says in his pre- 
face, that there are many who are too idle to choose out the 
passages which would appeal to them, and so they leave the 
whole Bible unread, There is another reason, not mentioned 
by Mr, Frazer, which will recommend this book to the luke- 
warm ; for who has not heard the complaint that the Bibles 
in a portable and convenient form are necessarily printed in 
such small type? This volume is light and easy to hold, 
and the weakest eyes will not be strained by Constable’s big 
black print. The selection of passages, of course, cannot 
entirely please every one; but there is one omission which: 
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surely must have come about through some slip of the 
printers, the first twelve versesof John VIII. The notes are 
good reading, and there are not too many of them—we are 
glad to see that Mr, Frazer supplies no explanations to 
Ecclesiastes XII, 1-7. One last objection, which is not 
meant to be hypercritical: surely this, at any rate, is the 
kind of book which should not have the rough edges from 
which the reading public suffers so deeply to-day, surely it is 
annoying not to be able to look comfortably for a passage, 
letting the pages slip evenly away from under the thumb ? 
Saturday Review. 


Sources of the Apostolic Canons. With a Treatise 
on the Origin of the Readership and Other Lower 
Orders. By Professor Adolf Harnack, ‘Translated by 
Leonard A. Wheatley. With an Introductory Essay on 
the Organization of the Early Church and the Evolution 
of the Reader by the Rev. John Owen, author of 
“Evenings with the Skeptics,’ etc. 95 pp. 8vo, 
$2.45; by mail, $2.59. 

A translation of Prof. Adolf Harnack’s translation and 
commentary on the sources of the “ Apostolic Canons,” or 
eighty-five rules for the governance of the clergy written at 
some date between the Second and Fifth century. The 
“introductory essay’? is 140 pages long and fills over 
half the book. It is a historical review of the subject 
of church organization, non-critical in method. Prof, Har- 
nack’s work is intended to show that in the “ Apostolic 
Canons’”’ (16-21) is imbedded part of the most ancient law 
of the church. 


‘Studies in Theology. Lectures delivered in Chicago 
Theological Seminary. By the Rev. James Denney, 
D.D. Third edition. 272 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.22. 


The Bible and the Monuments. The Primitive 
Hebrew Records in the Light of Modern Research. By 
W. St. Chad Boscawen, Fellow of the Royal Historical 
Society, member of the Society of Biblical Archzeology. 
8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.68. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Abraham Lincoln. Tributes from his associates. Remin- 
iscences of soldiers, statesmen and citizens. With intro- 
duction by the Rev. William Hayes Ward, D.D. With 
a portrait. 295 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 


The forty-two articles contained in this volume appeared 
in the New York Jndependent, April 4, 1895. They were 
contributed by personal friends and acquaintances of Mr. 
Lincoln to commemorate the thirtieth anniversary of his 
assassination. Their permanent historical value was instantly 
recognized and numerous requests were made for their publi- 
cation in book form. Publishers’ Weekly. 


‘Carter Henry Harrison. A Memoir, By Willis John 
Abbot. Illustrated. 254 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.90; by 
mail, $2.09. 

Any biography published at this time of the audacious, 
energetic, and aggressive Mayor of Chicago, who was mur- 
dered in the hour of his greatest triumph, would naturally 
take the form of a defense. The lessons of the man’s public 
career were not such as to tempt an impartial historian to put 
them to use. No particularly valuable moral is to be derived 
from a just and deliberate examination of nis public acts now 
that he has passed away. Mr. Abbot writes of him in a 
strain of admiration almost unreserved. The worst he will 
admit about his hero is that sometimes Carter Harrison’s 
public utterances were atrifle disingenuous, MW. Y. Zimes. 


XIV and the Zenith of the French 
By Arthur Hassall, M. A. Illustrated. 
444 pp. Indexed, 12mo, 


‘Louis 
Monarchy. 
Heroes of the Nations. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.27. 

See review. 
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Lord John Russell, By Stuart J. Reid. Wish photo- 
gravure portrait. The “ Queen’s Prime Ministers,’” 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 


Mr. Reid has been allowed access to private papers and 
has been supplied with personal recollections from the 
highest source and in no case have these privileges been 
abused nor the limits of good feeling in the slightest degree 
overstepped. Mr. Reid tells the narrative of Lord John 
Russell’s public life effectively and with commendable 
conciseness. London Bookseller, 


Luther Halsey Gulick, Missionary in Hawaii, Micro- 
nesia, Japan and China. By Frances Gulick Jewett, 
With a portrait and map. 314 pp. 1210, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.04. 

Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick was born a Missionary’s son in 
the Hawaiian Islands, 1828. After being educated in this 
country, he went to Micronesia in 1851, took charge of local 
missionary operations inthe Hawaiian Islands in 1864; in 1871 
went to organize the mission in Spain, and in 1876 went to 
organize Bible distribution in Japan. He died in 1891, and 
this memoir, written by his daughter, is a record of labors 
which shed light on mission work all over the globe. 


My Last Will and Testament. By Hyacinthe 
Loyson (Pére Hyacinthe.) My -Protestation, My 
Marriage. Before the Veil. Translated by Fabian 
Ware, B. és Sc. Univ. Gall. With an introduction by 
The Very Rev. Frederic W. Farrar, D. D., F. R S. 
With a portrait. 96 pp. I2mo, 38 cents; by mail, 
45 cents. 

Three letters explaining the three principal acts of 
Father Loyson’s life—his rejection of the doctrine of 
Papal Infallibility, his marriage and his belief in the 
inalienable rights of all priests to Christian marriage, and 
his final formulation of his beliefs, An appendix contains 
documents relating to his protestation and marriage and to 
the work of religious reform in France. 

Publishers Weekly. 


Sonia Kovalevsky. Biography and Autobiography. 
I. Memoir by A. C. Leffler (Edgren), Duchessa di 
Cajanello; II. Reminiscences of Childhood in Russia, 
written by herself. Translated into English by Louise 
von Cossel. Illustrated with four portraits. Crown 8vo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.05. 

See review. 


Sonya Kovalevsky. Her Recollections of Childhood. 
‘Translated from the Russian by Isabel F. Hapgood. 
With a Biography by Anna Carlotta Leffler, Duchess of 
Cajanello. Translated from the Swedish by A. M. 
Clive Bayley, and a Biographical Note by Lily Wolft- 
sohn. With a portrait. 318 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by 
mail, $1.56. 

See review. 


The Ameer Abdur Rahman. 
F.R.G.S. With portraits and maps. 
go cents; by mail, $1 02. 

The series of Public Men of To Day, it may be said at 
the outset, reflects great credit on the publishers for its very 
admirable get-up. [tis simply bound in red cloth, while 
paper, type, and illustrations are all excellent. The bio- 
grapher of the Ameer is, Mr. Wheeler points out, confronted 
with a difficulty at the beginning, for he cannot give the 
date on which his subject was born. One account says that 
he first saw the light in 1830, others put it fourteen years 
later, However, the very early life of a public man of to- 
day is among the least interesting facts about him, and of 
the Ameer’s later life there is ample and authentic informa- 
tion. The peculiar situation of the Ameer’s kingdom as 4 
kind of buffer betwixt the Russian and Indian Empires ren- 
ders it, in the event of international troubles, a place of 
peculiar importance, and its ruler a man whose character 
merits the attention of all concerned in public questions. 
Mr. Wheeler has acquitted himself well of a very difficult 
task, and in writing this life will have earned the gratitude 


By Stephen Wheeler, 
251 pp. 12mo, 
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of many readers whose ideas of life in Afghanistan have 
‘hitherto been of the haziest. We augur well of a series 
that makes so good a beginning. Publishers Circular. 


The Rise of Wellington, By General Lord Roberts, 
V. C. With introduction by Lord Frederick Hamilton 
and Sir Douglas Straight. With portraits and plans. 
The Pall Mall Magazine Library. 198 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail. $1.01. 

Following in the track of Lord Wolseley’s volume on the 
fall of Napoleon, Lord Robert’s “ Rise of Wellington ” 
makes the second instalment of the newly-formed Pad/ Mall 
Magazine Library. The military career of the great Duke, 
which is the point at which Lord Roberts stops, naturally 
divides itself into three portions—India, the Peninsula and 
the short but decisive Waterloo Campaign. Without the 
experiences that he gained in India, it is not too much to say 
that Wellington’s seven years’ contest with the French forces 
in Spain and Portugal would have had a far less happy re- 
sult. This, too, is the point, or one of the points, which 
belongs specially to the “rise”? of Arthur Wellesley, and 
upon which the noble author lays great insistence in these 
pages. It was in India that he mastered all the details of 
army organization which stood him in such good stead when 
combating the troops of Bonaparte, and it was at Argaum 
and Assaye that he first practised that promptness in attack 
which gained him the day at the passages of the Douro and 
the Bidassoa. London Bookseller. 


William the Silent, Prince of Orange. The Mod- 
erate Man of the Sixteenth Century. The story of his 
life as told from his own letters, from those of his friends 
and enemies, and from official documents. By Ruth 
Putnam. Illustrated. In two volumes. 391, 490 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $2.85; by mail, $3.17. 

This, as the sub title indicates, is the story of the subject’s 
life, as told from his own letters, from those of his friends 
and enemies, and from official documen's. It is obvious, 
however, that only students would read a mere chronological 
series of letters, and the author, therefore, has been careful, 
by means of an in'roduction and inte -jected commentaries, 
to aim at the production of a continuous, intelligible, and 
attractive narrative. It iscertain that the author’s book will 
be read with pleasure, for it throws new light upon the 
struggle for religious and civil liberty in the Netherlands, 
and renders it easier for us to detect in the most conspicuous 


figure of its early stages the real lineaments of the man. 
NV. Y. Sun. 


Wolfe. By A. G. Bradley. With frontispiece. English 
Menof Action series. 219 pp. 12mo, cloth, uncut, 60 
cents; by mail, 68 cents; cut, 45 cents; by mail, 53 
cents. 

Wolfe’s brief yet brilliant career has attracted the imagina- 
tion of the poet and the pen of the historian; it also finds 
fitting expression by Mr. Bradley in a passage that partakes 
of the character of either style— His star had only risen. 
For a moment something like a cloud obscured its very 
dawn ; when, suddenly bursting like a meteor, it vanished 
amid a blaze of glory as splendid and as lasting as that of 
Nelson himself.” Few men deserve so fittingly a place 
among the “ Men of Action” as the conqueror of Quebec ; 
and to his many-sided qualifications as a military commander 
the writer of this volume does complete justice. 

London Bookseller. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


A Vagabond in Spain. By C. Bogue Luffmann. 345 pp. 
I2mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.04. 

The author of this interesting little volume remarks, in 
his preface, that his voluntary journey afoot across Spain was 
undertaken with the object of gaining a practical insight into 
the inner life of the Spaniards. He has succeeded admir- 
ably in portraying the people as they really are; and the 
work is the more instructive inasmuch as it takes us over 
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ground hitherto practically untrodden by the tourist. The 
description of Granad:, and its veya, is delightful, and the 
work abounds in amusing incidents on the road, The fac- 
simile sketch of the “ tramp's ’’ passport, viséd by the various 
alcaldes, is most interesting. Altogether, this pleasant little 
work can be thoroughly recommended to the reader, be he a 
traveller or a stay-at-home. London Bookseller. 


After Five Years in India; or, Life and Work in 
a Punjaub District. By Anne C. Wilson (A C. 
Macl.eo1), author of ‘ Life of Savonarola,” “ Forty 
Scenes from English History,” etc. 312 pp. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1 67. 

Having found much interest in “some aspects of native 
life and English government,’’ the author now invites others 
to share the pleasures of her experience. Nor is there rea- 
son why the invitation should be refused—at any rate, as to 
the descriptive part of the book, which is excellent, and, fill- 
ing as it does the first five and last three chapters, forms an 
attractive covering to the reflective and, as regards our 
administration, introspective part of the work, wherein are 
depths which few may safely enter. The experiences of life 
in India as they affect the chief officer of a district are 
described with fidelity and humour, as also are the first 
impressions of a lady on commencing housekeeping, on camp 
life, and on first acquaintance with the manners and customs 
of the natives. Their lives, too, in the village are treated 
with more than ordinary knowledge and appreciation, whilst 
the tale of the Hindu merchant—in prosperity and in dis 
appointment—may be read with interest by those who know 
nothing of India. The volume is well turned «ut, the type 
is clear, and the illustrations, chiefly from photographs, are 
characteristic and deserve a word of praise. 

London Atheneum. 


Alaska, Its History and Resources, Gold Fields, Routes 
and Scenery. By Miner W. Bruce. With illustrations 
and detached map. 128 pp. 8vo, $1.00; by mail, $1.13; 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

Six years spent in Alaska, first in the interests of journal 
ism and later in connection with the Bureau of Education 
and the census reports, enable the author to present accurate 
accounts of the leading industries of the country, its resources, 
including the great Yukon gold fields, its railroads, the pos- 
sibilities of a span of communication with the Old World, 
etc Great opportunities for investment and for laying the 
foundations of lucrative business enterprises are foreseen by 
the writer. Publishers’ Weekly. 


From Independence Hall Around the World. By 
F. Carroll Brewster, LL. D. Illustrated, 214 pp, 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.62. 

The venerable Judge F. Carroll Brewster publishes the 
notes of a journey ‘‘ From Independence Hall Around the 
World” the Judge’s circumnavigation of the globe occu- 
pied four months, and its landmarks might be set down as 
San Francisco, Honvlulu, Yokohama, Tokia, Shanghai, 
Peking, Canton, Singapore, Colombo, Calcutta, Benares, 
Delhi, Bo nbay, Suez, Port Said, Candia and Zante. The 
illustrations are copious. Philadelphia Record. 


Madagascar of To-Day. A ske'ch of the Island. With 
Chapters on its Past History and Present Prospects. By 
the Rev. W. E. Cousins. With a map and illustrations, 
159 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

In this brief account of the land of the Hovas, most 
readers, we imagine, will find their chief interest attaching to 
the chapters which treat of the people, the government and 
the present political situation. The final outcome of French 
aggression in the island cannot, of course, be predicted, but it 
can hardly bz doubted that better government will be insured. 
The information furnished by Mr. Cousins (a missionary of 
many years’ residence in Madagascar) in this compact ‘vol- 
ume is important and helpful to an understanding of the basis 
of the French protectorate and the various interests involved. 

Review of Reviews. 
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GUIDE BOOKS. 


Appleton’s General Guide to the United States 
and Canada. Illustrated with railway maps, plans 
of cities, special Itineraries, and Table of Railway and 
Steamboat Fares. In two volumes. Part I. New 
England and Middle States and Canada. Part II. 
Western and Southern States. Revised each year to 
date of issue. 300,594 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo, $1 90; 
by mail, $2.08. Complete in one volume. 600 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, leather, $1.90; by mail, $2.06. 

This familiar guide is said on the title-page to be revised 
every year to date of issue. On the title-page this is 1895; 
but no specific date is given. While some details might 
profitably be made more accurate, the guide, as a whole, is 
trustworthy and useful. 


Appleton’s Illustrated Hand-Book of American 
Summer Resorts. With maps, and tables of rail- 
way and steamboat fares. Twentieth year. Revised 
to date of issue. 198 pp. Indexed. 12mo, paper, 
38 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 

The pictures in this guide are antiquated but the text has 
been revised for this summer. It gives by groups, descrip- 
tions of each place, a table of railroad fares and has an index, 
The information given is hackneyed and was written in 1875 
and has been corrected since. A few places in Virginia are 
included but the regions which have recently come into 
notice in the West, South and extreme Northeast are not 
described, 


Concord. Historic, Literary and Picturesque. By George 
B. Bartlett. Fifteenth edition, revised. With map and 
illustrations. 200 pp. Indexed. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; 
by mail, 50 cents. 

This guide book was first issued in 1885, ard it has now 
been brought down to date. It is a model of its kind, de- 
scribing the past as well as the present, illustrated by numer- 
ous extracts and provided with a map and photograph in 
half tone. 


London in 1895. Illustrated by Twenty Bird’s-eye Views 
of the Principal Streets, and by a Street-map of Central 
London. Originally compiled by the late Herbert Fry. 
Revised and enlarged, ad brought up to date. 252 pp. 
12mo, paper, 30 cents; by mail, 32 cents. 


New England; a Hand-book for Travelers. A 
Guide to the Chief Cities and Popular Kesorts of New 
England, and to its Scenery and Historic Attractions. 
With the Western and Northern Borders, from New 
York to Quebec. With six maps and eleven plans. 
Fifteenth edition, revised and augmented. 463 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 


Our Western Archipelago. By Henry M. Field. With 
illustrations, 250 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.63. 
See review. 


The Canadian Guide Book. Complete in one volume. 
A guide to Eastern Canada and Newfoundland. 
Including full descriptions of routes, Cities, Points of 
Interest, Summer Resorts, Information for Sportsmen, 
etc. By Charles G. D. Roberts. With maps and 
many illustrations. 318 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.22. 

Appleton's new ‘ Canadian Guide Book ” is such a 
perfect marvel of description and it covers so many points 
that it is difficult to see what can be added to it in future 


years. It has a wealth of maps and illustrations. 
N. Y. World. 


The Maritime Provinces. A Hand-book for Trav- 
ellers. A Guide to the chief Cities, Coasts and Islands 
of the Maritime Provinces of Canada, etc. With four 
maps and four plans. Eleventh edition revised and 
enlarged. 336 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 


$1.19. 
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The Tourists’ Atlas-Guide to the Continent of 
Europe. A series of ‘section maps and plans, with 
notes for travelers. By J. G. Bartholomew, F. R.G, S, 
168 pp. I2mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.46. 

This most useful book of reference has outline maps of 
all the countries and full plans of all the leading cities in 
Europe. Intended for use in travel, it will be of even more 
use in reading. It has 168 maps, nine-tenths of them maps 
of cities and their environs. 


The White Mountains. A Hand-book for Travellers. 
A Guide to the Peaks, Passes, and Ravines of the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire, and to the adja- 
cent Railroads, Highways, and Villages. With the 
Lakes anit Mountains of Western Maine; also, Lake 
Winnepesaukee, and the Upper Connecticut Valley. 
With six maps and six panoramas, including the New 
Appalachian Club Map. Fifteenth edition, revised and 
enlarged. 436 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.22. 


Quaint Korea. By Louise Jordan Miln, author of 
“ When We Were Strolling Players in the East.” 
306 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

Some months ago Mrs. Miln wrote a very charming series 
of travel-talks under the title of ‘* When we were Strolling 
Players in the East.’”? So good was that book that all who 
read it will have a hea ty welcome for its successor. In 
** Quaint Korea ” the authoress describes a journey to a 
country which, but for the recent war, would have remained 
a terra incognita to the average Englishman. ‘The people 
and their ways, the country and its characteristics, are all 
dealt within an informing and entertaining fashion. 
Mrs. Miln’s book would probably have been better appre- 
ciated a few months ago than now, as being then more 
topical, but all who like to hear of far countries and their 
inhabitants may be recommended to read it now, although 
the Chino Japanese war is at an end. 

Publishes’ Circular, 


The Competition Wallah. By the Right Hon. Sir 
George Trevelyan, Bart, M. P., author of ‘* Cawnpore.”” 
355 pp- L2mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.48. 

It is almost thirty years since the last edition of this book 
appeared. In 1863, Sir G. (then Mr.) Trevelyan w-nt out 
to India, then quite a young man, and a typical specimen of 
his celebrated uncle’s clever schoolboy—though, to be sure, 
he had already taken high honours at Cambridge. The 
“ Competition Wallah”’? was an immediate success, and 
began those lighter studies of Anglo-Indian life, which were 
continued later by A. Mackay, and more recently by the 
popular writings of Mr. Kipling. London Booksel.er. 


The Great Frozen Land.—Narrative of a Winter 
Journey Across the Tundras and a Sojourn 
Among the Samoyads. By George F. Jackson, 
Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society and Leader 
of the Jackson-Harmsworth Polar Expedition. With 
illustrations and maps. Edited from his Journals by 
Arthur Montefiore. 297 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.40; 
by mail, $3.62. 

See review. 


POETRY. 


After Many Years. By Richard Henry Savage, author 
of * My Official Wife,’ ‘ Delilah of Harlem,” etc. 
With a portrait. 245 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.11. 


Richard Henry Savage has collected in a volume of 250 
pages, to which he gives the title of “ Afier Many Years” 
and dedicates to his wife, the poems that he has been writing 
during the last half century, He has omitted—let us hope 
he has never written—any poems that would not pass in a 
crowd. It is a ccllection of verse of which no singer need 
be ashamed, and shows not only skill in verse-making but 
fair talent. N. Y. World. 
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Homeward Songs by the Way. By A.E. 87 pp. 
16mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.06. 

This latest of Irish poets has written some fifty lyrics, all 
noteworthy, some as nearly perfect, if not indeed perfect, as 
possible. Mystical, contemplative, he is also an artist of 
rare accomplishment, who has little of the irritating incom- 
pleteness common to most modern poetry of the kind. Nor 
does he sing riddles, and epigrams,:and oracles, and pro- 
verbs, in the least happy sty e of Emerson or Garth Wilkin- 
son ; his lyrics are finely wrought pieces of pure imagina- 
tion, the result of pondering and meditating upon ideas. 
The high things of his song have been made presentable in 
poetry : their vastness or aloofness, or, to some minds, vague- 
ness, have not been suffered to cloud and to obscure their in- 
herent beauty, which is, as is all beauty, in itself definite 
and precise. Assuredly these poems, faint and savourless to 
some, will be by others most intimately treasured for their 
wisdom and for their art. London Academy. 


Little Knights and Ladies. 
By Margaret E. Sangster. 
go cents; by mail, $1.00, 

“ Little Knights and Ladies ”’ is the title of a substantial 
volume of verses for young people by Margaret E. Sangster. 

Nearly all the poems in this collection were written originally 

for the several publications of Harper’s. These verses are 

of unequal merit, but they are all healthful, natural and just 
the simple narrative poems and kindly temperate effusions 
most pleasing to children. Philadelphia Press. 


Poems of Home and Country, also, Sacred and 
Miscellaneous Verse. by Rev. Samuel Francis 
Smith, Db. D Edited by Gen. Henry B, Carrington, 
LL. D. Illustrated. 382 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.20; 
by mail, $1.37. 

This is a complete collection of the poems by the author 
of “ My Country ’tis of thee,” a national lyric, for which 
Dr. Smith will be long and gratefully remembered. Noth- 
ing apparently is omitted, except perhaps an “ Elegy on a 
Cat,’ written at the age of eight’ A few pages of pleasant 
persona] reminiscences and autobiography precede the poems 
which are arranged by subjects and include nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty hymns, many of them in familiar and constant 
use, 


The Golden Book of Coleridge. Edited with an intro- 
duction, by Stopford A. Brooke. 289 pp. 16mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.22. 

All lovers of Coleridge owe a two-fold debt of thanks to 
Mr. Stopford Brooke in issuing his “Golden Book ”’—first 
for the selection which he has made from the poems, and 
secondly for his introduction, which everyone should read, 
not merely with reference to the pieces contained in this 
edition, but as a critical study of the poet generally at his 
various periods, in his works of the first and of the second 
rank, both when he is unique and unapproachable, and when 
he is either turgid and ridiculous in extreme youth, or enter- 
ing later into his decline and lost as a power to English poe- 
try. Besides this, Mr. Brooke gives us so much of Cole- 
ridge’s life as shows how far his poetry owed anything to the 
times in which he lived, or to sources outside of himself. 
Here and there are analyses of certain poems, and the beau- 
ties (and the defects) of others are pointed out. Two of 
these, however, as the editor observes, defy analysis or expla- 
nation—* Christabel,’’ and the *‘ Ancient Mariner.” If only 
we had “ Kubla Khan”? in its entirety, or if ‘* Christabel’’ 
had been completed as Coleridge proposed ! But that hateful 
“man from Porlock” prevented the one, and the “ black 
Kendal drop” must be held responsible for the other. 

London Bookseller. 


Verses for Young People. 
Illustrated. 148 pp. 12mo, 


BOTANY. 


A Student’s Text-Book of Botany. By Sydney H. 
Vines, M. A., D. Sc., F. R.S With 483 illustrations. 

82t pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.38; by mail, $3 66. 
If the student desires a large and comprehensive treatise, 
including histology, morphology, physiology, and classifica- 
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tion, he cannot do wrong in getting Prof. Vines’s ** Student’s 
‘Text-book of Botany.” The work is to a certain extent an 
enlargement of the same author’s English edition of Prantl’s 
Lehrbuch der Botanik ; but so large a portion of it is new, 
that it may be regarded as an original work. ' The only fault 
we have to find with it is a want of proportion between the 
different parts. Prof. Vines has so wide a reputation, as our 
leading English vegetable physiologist, that the work would 
have gained greatly if a larger portion of it had been devoted 
to this branch of the subject, and the advantage to the student 
would have been proportional. London Academy. 


The Natural History of Plants. Their Forms, Growth, 
Reproduction, and Distribution, From the German of 
Anton Kerner von Marilaun. By F. W. Oliver, M. A., 
D.Sc. With the assistance of Marian Busk, B, Sc., 
and Mary F. Ewart, B.Sc. With about 1000 original 
wood-cut illustrations and sixteen plates in colors. 
In two volumes. Vol. one, parts I and II. 400-777 pp. 
Quarto, $7.50; by mail, $8.06, 

This is a magnificent work, with its careful text and superb 
illustrations. Prof. von Marilaun follows the various lines of 
botanical research, and treats of the plant from its very 
beginning to its end. ‘he whole process of plant life is ex- 
plained, and all the wonders of it. Here are vital phenomena 
revealed, and, when possible, traced back to their causes 
If some of the truths are yet incomplete, nevertheless the 
method of seeking for the facts is presented. ‘The more 
imaginative an investigator, the more keenly is he goaded to 
discover by this craving for an explanation of things and for 
a solution of the mute riddle which is presented in the forms 
of plants.’’ It is, so to speak, the biology of plants which 
forms the main part of these two volumes, and the author 
knew how to throw into his text the largest amount of living 
interest. If the absolute thoroughness of the German school 
of scientists is to be freely granted, sometimes fault may be 
found with the dry and perfunctory methods of presentation. 
“The Natural History of Plants’ is the work of a man who 
has in his head all the science necessary for the elucidation 
of his great subject, but at the same time his heart is in his 
work. The second volume to be also in two parts will com- 
plete the work in the fall. N.Y. Times. 


The Story of the Plants. By Grant Allen. Library 
of Useful Stories. Illustrated. 213 pp. 16mo, 30 cents; 
by mail, 37 cents. 

It is nothing short of a mercy, in these highly “ scien- 
tific’? days, to find a man of science who can explain 
the secrets of the natural world in simple terms; and we, 
therefore, give a cordial welcome to the new volume of the 
“ Library of Useful Stories,” by Mr, Grant Allen. In it he 
puts before his readers the principles of vegetable physiology, 
accordiug to the Darwinian theory, in a way that must be 
readily seized by anyone of average intelligence and educa 
tion. An idea of the manual may be gained by glancing at 
some of its chapters—How Plants Came to Differ; How 
Plants Eat; How Plants Drink; How Plants Marry, -nd 
so on—which invest the subject at once with unusual intere. t, 


and present it in a new and attractive light. 
London Bookseller. 


Wayside and Woodland Blossoms. A Pocket 
Guide to British Wild-Flowers for the Country Rambler 
By Edward Step, author of “ By Vocal Woods and 
Waters,’ etc. With colored figures of 156 species, 
black and white plates of 22 species, and clear descrip- 
tions of 400 species. 173 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.90; 
by mail, $1.99. 
This book is confined to English flowers, It describes 
in simple language 400 species, about a fourth of those 
occurring in England, and gives 156 inicolored plates and 
22 trees, in plates without color. The plants are roughly 
arranged in the order in which they blossom and a key gives 
amore scientific arrangement. With the common species, 
others in the same genera are grouped in smaller type. The 
pictures are clear and intelligible. 
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ESSAYS. 


ly Literary Passions. By W. D. Howells. Uniform 
with Harper’s Library Edition of Mr. Howells’s works. 
261 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

See review. 


The Harbours of England. By John Ruskin. With 
thirteen illustrations by J. M. W. Turner, R. A. Edited 
by Thomas J. Wise. 134 pp. I2mo, $2.70; by mail, 
$2.81. 

It was in 1826 that Turner issued the first part of a pro- 
jected series of the ports of England. Three numters only 
appeared, and thirty years later the six engravings they con- 
tained, with as many more from the same collection, were 
published under the editorship of Mr. Ruskin. The first 
edition has, of course, been long out of print, and now com- 
mands a high price; but the public is here supplied with a 
reproduction, engravings and all, at a very trifling cost. Four 
of the twelve drawings, we may note, are pronounced by 
Mr. Ruskin to rank among Turner’s finest marine subjects. 
The photogravures are quite excellent, possessing all the 
freshness and colour of the first edition, the only drawback 
being the reduced scale on which they are printed. We 
should like to suggest to the publisher the possibility of an 
edition with plates of the same size as the original issue, It 
would, we are sure, meet with a hearty welcome. 

London Bookseller. 


Shadows of the Stage. Third series. By William 
Winter, author of ‘* Shakespeare’s England,” etc. Uni- 
form with “ Gray Days and Gold,” etc. 351 pp. 16mo, 
57 cents; by mail, 64 cents. 

Papers on actors and plays, gathered from Mr. Winter's 
writings in the New York 7Zrzbune and other periodicals. 
They relate to Ada Rehan, Barrett, Henry Irving, Willard, 
Mansfield, Ernesto Rossi, Mary Anderson, the Ib:en drama, 
etc. Publishers Weekly. 


Miniatures and [loods. By G. S. Street. 
I2mo, 94 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

The ‘‘ Miniatures’? are ten sketches of characters from 
Charles II to Anne, trom Gammont to George Selwyn. 
The “ Moods” are nine brief essays on stock subjects, the 
stage, insomnia, cruelty, etc., treated brightly, sharply and 
with a certain zest. Both groups of essays were published 
in Zhe National Observer. 


111 pp’ 


Four Years of Novel Reading. An account of an 
Experiment in Popularizing the Study of Fiction, 
Edited with an introduction by Richard G. Moulton, 
M.A., Ph.D. 100 pp. 12mo, 40 cents; by mail, 
47 cents. 

Some idea of the advance that has been made in the 
broadening of modern thought may he seen in “ Four Years 
of Novel-Reading.” Mr. Richard G. Moulton steps boldly 
into the arena, ready to maintain against all comers that 
‘fiction is truer than fact;”’ that a biography of John Smith 
has less truth than ‘‘ Daniel Deronda.’”’ The general public 
no longer consider it sinful to read novels—because of this 
reasoning, Mr. Moulton avers. The book is the outcome of 
an experiment made to popularize the study of fiction, and 
in addtiion to the story of the Backworth Classical Novel- 
Reading Union is a series of essays by different people on 
such subjects as “* Why Dickens is more famous than Reade.”’ 

N. Y. World. 


HYGIENE. 


Antisepsis and Antiseptics. By Charles Milton 
Buchanan, M D., with an introduction by Professor 
Augustus C. Bernays. Illustrated. 352pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1 09. 

This summary of the histcry, practice and method of anti- 
sepsis has a ten page index anda careful list of authors. 
Its introductory discussion is neither scientific nor exhaustive ; 
but it collects a large array of detailed information on the 
present, practice. 
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Hand-Book of Sanitary Information for House- 
holders. Containing facts and suggestions about 
ventilation, drainage, care of contagious diseases, disin- 
fection, food, and water With appendices on disin- 
fectants and plumbers’ materials. Hy Roger S. Tracy, 
M. D. Illustrated. 114 pp. Indexed. 16mo, 38 cents; 
by mail, 44 cents. 


The Care of the Baby. A Manual for Mothers and 
Nurses. Containing directions for the management of 
Infancy and Childhood, in Health and in Disease, By 
J. P. Crozer Griffith, M.D. 392 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.20; by mail, $1.34. 

There cannot be too many books, provided they are good 
and not catchpenny books, on the care and management of 
children. Oneof the very best of the many that have been 
recently issued is called “The Care of the Baby.” Itisa 
manual for mothers and nurses, prepared by Dr, J. P. C. 
Griffiths, and the practical directions for the managing of 
infants and children in health and disease are clear, direct 
and to be understcod by any one who can read, _Illustra- 
tions explain practically, so that even those who cannot read 
may understand. N.Y. World. 


SCIENCE. 


Analytical Chemistry. By N. Menschutkin, Professor 
in the University ot St. Petersburg. Translated from 
the third German edition, under the supervision of the 
author, by James Locke. 512 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.60; 
by mail, $3.83. 

This is a manual which is intended to take its place ina 
system of chemical study, beginning with inorganic chem- 
istry, passing to analytical, quantitative and qualitative, then 
to organic, and then to physical chemistry. Analytical 
chemistry ought not, in the opinion of the author, to be 
taken up until a thorough knowledge of general chemistry 
has been reached. The work begins with metals, arranged 
by sulphides, and passes to the metalloids. General reac- 
tions are placed before special and the rarer metals treated 
briefly. Relations and principles are discussed more fully 
than principles, and the work is a treatise rather than a 
manual. The translation is from the third German edition. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Foundation Studies in Literature. By Margaret 
S. Mooney. Illustrated. 292 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.00; by mail, $1.14. ; 

A knowledge of mythology and a comparative study of 
poetry is sought to be is secured in this work by arranging 
extracts from poets of a wide range under the sub-heads, 

“ Self-evident Nature Myths,’’ ‘“‘ Giant Forces of Natures” 

“Events Preceding the Trojan War,’”’ “ Trojan War,” 

“ Cupid,” ‘History and Mythology,” “Christianity and 

Paganism,” and “ King Arthur.” 


Selections from the Poetry of Robert Herrick. 
Edited by Edward Everett Hale, Jr., Ph. D. (Halle). 
With a portrait. The Athenzeum Press Series 200 pp. 
12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 

These selections which give the best of Herrick and all 
most will care to read, has an apt, appreciative and well- 
balanced introduction, a bibliography, poems in large print, 
notes, glossary and index to first lines, a complete and care- 
fully arranged critical apparatus. The volume will be of the 
utmost use to both reader and student. 


FINE ARTS. 


Photographic Mosaics. An Annual Record of Photo- 
graphic Progress. Edited by Edward L, Wilson, author 
of “Lantern Journeys,” ‘ Quarter Century,” etc. 
272pp. 12mo, paper, 50 cents, postpaid. 
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The Academy Notes, 1895. With illustrations of the 
principal pictures at Burlington House. Edited by 
Henry Blackburn, 150 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; 
by mail, 48 cents. 

Tnere is much improvement in the manner in which the 
pictures of these galleries have been reproduced. Some of 
the cuts are very good indeed, and not one of themis bad; 
but it is a pity more justice is not done tothe sculptures at the 
New Gallery. Some of the finer statues might advantage- 
ously have been copied on a much larger scale 

London Atheneum. 


The Quest of the Holy Grail. A Series of Paintings 
done for the Decoration of the Delivery Room in the 
Public Library of the City of Boston. By Edwin A. 
Abbey. 12mo, oblong, go cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Mr. Abbey’s much-talked of series of decorative paintings 
for the Bostun Public Litrary—‘* The Quest of the Holy 
Grail ”’—are reproduced in half tone on a liberal scale and 
published in a thin oblong volume by R. H. Russell & Son, 
with explanatory text. Mr. Abbey’s talent as an illustrator 
has not deserted him in this work in a more ambitious field, 
and his designs are admirably suited to black-and-white 
reproduction, In this form they will be seen and admired 
by many who will never see the originals, and their fulness 
of incident, richness of detail, and wealth of characterization 
are likely to give them a far wider popularity than would fall 
to the lot of paintings more closely adhering to the purely 
decorative tradition. N. Y. Post. 


REFERENCE. 


A Dictionary of Terms, Phrases and Quotations. 
The terms and phrases edited by the kev. H. Percy 
Smith, M, A, The quotations compiled for the Ameri- 
can edition by Helen Kendrick Johnson. 724 pp. 8vo, 


$2.25; by mail, $2.57. 


Book-keeping at a Glance. A Simple and Concise 
Method of Practical Book-keeping. By John T. 
Brierley, A.C. A. 141 pp. 1t6mo, 57 cents; by mail, 
67 cents. 


Brown’s Business Correspondence and Manual 
of Dictation. Especially designed for the use of 
Teachers and Students of Stenography and ‘Type- 
writing. By William H. Brown. 350 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 


Wilson’s Cyclopedic Photography. A Complete 
Hand-book of the Terms, Processes, Formule and 
Appliances Available in Photography. Arranged in 
Cyclopeedic Form for Ready Keference. By Edward 
L. Wilson, Ph.D., author of ‘’ Wilson’s Photographics,” 
etc. 494 pp. 8vo, $4.00, postpaid. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


European and American Cuisine. By Gesine Lemcke, 
author of *¢ Desserts and Salads,’ and Principal of the 
Brooklyn Cooking College. Small 8vo, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.68. 

From D. Appleton. & Co, comes a useful work entitled 
“European and American Cuisine,” by Gesine Lemcke. 
In its 600 pages we find directions and recipes for the most 
homely and common dishes as well as the most difficult and 
royal of d<inties. Inasmuch as the table has done so much 
for humanity and the importance of the art of cooking is 
being recogmuized more widely every year, it becomes the 
duty of every woman who expectsto be wife and mother to 
study with intel.igence the best manuals on the subject. 
This impurtant work embraces directions for tae preparation 
of most edilles, and it possesses the additional advantage of 
clear type aii an excellent quality of paper. 

Philadelphia Press. 
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Agriculture. By R. Hedger Wallace. Illustrated. 
352 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.11. 
This manual of the primary facts, principles and methods 
of agriculture, is written by a man educated in England, 
in the Agricultural Department of Victoria, Australia. 
Outside of the rudiments, which are alike in all countries, 
and which are described clearly, the details of soil, crops, 
fertilizers and implements are not fitted for this country. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


A Hand-Book of Socialism. A Statement of Socialism 
in its Various Aspects, and a History of Socialism in 
all Countries, Together with Statistics, Biographical 
Notes on Prominent Socialists, Bibliography, Calendar, 
Chronological Table and Chart. By W. D. P. Bliss. 
Social Science series. 291 pp. 12mo, 94 cents; by 
mail, $1.04. 

The author of this volume, which is a statement of 
socialism in its various aspects, with the history of socialism 
in all countries, does not attempt a propaganda of the 
doctrine. It is a question whether any book of this 
character would be authoritative. Mr. Bliss distinctly states 
that he differs “radically” from the socialism he presents 
in his work. He believes that no socialism can be success- 
full unless “rooted and grounded in Christ, the Liberator, 
the Unifier, because the Head of Humanity.” He is by 
no means certain of the success of socialism, and thinks 
that the results will be negative because of its departure 
from the ways of Christ. With such a declaration of faith, 
Mr. Bliss’s honesty of purpose becomes manifest. In the 
time to come, the author proposes writing a work on 
Christian Socialism, wherein his views wiil he more 
particularly expressed. At the conclusion of a volume 
which is as thorough as it is moderate in tone, may be found 
biographical notes on all socialistic writers and leaders, and 
an appendix with titles of English and American books on 
socialism and related subjects. N. Y. Times 


An Honest Dollar, By E. Benjamin Andrews. 183 pp. 
12mo, 80 cents; by mail, 91 cents. 


Natural Taxation. An Inquiry into the Practicability, 
Justice and effects of a Scientific and Natural Method of 
Taxation. By Thomas G. Shearman. Questions of 
the Day. 239 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 87 cents. 


The American Commercial Policy. Three Historical 
Essays. By Ugo Rabbeno, Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Modena. Second edi 
tion, partly rewritten and entircly revised by the auther. 
Translated at the Translations Bureau, London, W. C. 
414 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.93; by mail, $3.12. 

The Italian professor deals not only with modern Amer- 
ican commercial policy, but with the whole history of its 
growth, from the time when England established the Navi- 
gation Acts in the North American colonies. The most in- 
teresting chapters are, perhaps, the latest, which discuss the 
causes of protection in its modern form since the civil war. 
After stating the reasons which he thinks have led to the 
growth of protection in the United States, the author sums 
up tothe effect that while in England the advantages of free 
trade are the most obvious, and the harm which would be 
done by protection the greatest, in the United States the 
reverse is the case—that the advantages of free trade are 
less obvious there than elsewhere, and the harm done by 
protection less grave, At the same time he freely admits the 
injury done by protection, even in the United States, although 
he thinks that it does not deserve all the blame that falls to 
its share, and that its effects are of less consequence than 
has been imagined. Prof. Rabbeno ends his discussion for 
and against by the statement that the advantages of Amer- 
ican protection “have been scant and fugitive,” and that 
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the evils which it has caused are such that the foreign 
observer must hope that a great nation may “little by little 
find means of extricating itself from the python’s folds.” 
He considers that as an effect of protection in America the 
American workman is oppressed. London Atheneum. 


The American People’s Money. By Hon. Ignatius 
Donnelly, author of ‘‘ Cesar’s Column,’ etc. Illus- 
trated. 185 pp. 12mo, 40 cents ; by mail, 50 cents. 


The Conventional Lies of Our Civilization. From 
the German of Max Nordau, author of “ Paradoxes,” 
‘“* Paris Sketches,”’ etc. With a frontispiece. 364 pp. 
12mo, paper, 38 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 

Dr. Nordau’s “* Conventional Lies of Our Civilization,’’ a 
sensation-mongering set of essays on all sorts of subjects, was 
first published more than a dozen years ago. It is a book 
which, in view of his present repute, M. Nordau might well 
wish to forget. It shows him in the light of a charlatan, 
raking up anything and everything available to makea 
catchpenny display. There is a smack of cheap charlatanism 
in M. Nordau’s world renowned “ Degeneration,” but it has 
not been especially noticed, as the general tone of the work 
seems to be sincere enough and its purpose genuine. The 
broadside exhibition of the baldest sort of claptrap made in 
“ The Lies of Civilization,’ will, however, tend to direct 
attention to this phase of the author’s character, and the 
publication will detract decidedly from his repute as a scien- 
tific, impartial, truth seeking philosopher. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


The Reign of Lust. By the Duke of Oatmeal. Con. 
densed and entirely rewritten for the American Public, 
at his Grace’s request. By Amos Goth, M.A. 147 pp. 
I2mo, 57 cents; by mail, 66 cents. 

“ The Reign of Lust,’’ by Amos Goth, isa clever satire on 
the Duke of Argyle’s “Reign of Law. By ‘ lust” the 
author means greed, and his object is to show that, by fol- 
lowing the Duke’s line of argument, lust or greed can be 
proved to be the great ruling force of the universe; that it 
animates all things, from the atom, which seeks to attract 
other atoms, up to man, with his insatiate greed for wealth 
and power. The work is pungently written, and the author 
deals some very telling blows at the object of his satire, and 
happily parodies his somewhat pompous and dogmatic style 
and his partiality for the use of capitals. Philadelphia Press. 


ZOOLOGY. 


A Text-Book of Zoogeography. By Frank E. Bed- 
dard, M. A., (Oxon.,) F. R.S., Prosector of the Zoolog- 
ical Society of London, and Lecturer on- Biology at 
Guy’s Hospital. Cambridge Natural Science Manuals. 
(Biological series.) General Editor. Arthur E. Shipley, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
246 pp. I12mo, $1.60; by mail, $1.64. 

For those whose who have not the time or opportunity to 
consult the works of Wallace, Drude, Murray and others, 
Mr. Beddard's “‘ Text-book,’’ as embodying all the most re- 
cent conclusions onthe question, may be recommended as a 
clear and concise statement of the subject. It is also a 
further step towards scientific exactness. in geographical dis- 
tribution, which only lacks an international consensus ,of 
opinion on the zoological divisions of the globe to render it 
complete. Mr. Beddard prefers the “ regions’’ mapped out 
by Sclater twenty years ago ; and, since they have the sup- 
port of so distinguished an expert as Mr. Wallace, it is to be 
hoped that the suggestion may be adopted. A number of 
interesting distributional facts await the reader of Mr. Bed- 
dard’s book, not the least instructive being those drawn from 
the case of the humble earthworm; which, from its neces- 
sary limitation to fixed regions by the sea-barrier, helps to 
determine the geologic antiquity of the terrestrial configura- 
tion of the globe as it exists to-day. London Bookseller, 


Beetles of New England and their Kind. A guide 
to know them readily. By Edward Knobel. With 
illustrations. 45 pp. 12mo, oblong, paper, 50 cents; 
by mail, 54 cents. 
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Comparative Zoology. Structural and Systematic, 
For use in Schools and Colleges. By James Orton, 
A M., Ph. D. New edition, revised by Charles 
Wright Dodge, M.S. Illustrated. 434 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.62; by mail, $1.80. 

This zoology by Rev. James Orton (1830-1877), was first 
published in 1876, and proved a popular school-book. It 
was revised in 1883. Professor Charles Wright Dodge, of 
the University of Rochester, has attempted the difficult task 
of bringing it down to date ; first, by converting the text, 
second, by adjusting it to laboratory instead of literary 
methods, by describing experiments in an appendix ; third, 
by copious notes Half is given to structural and half to 
systematic zoology. The old plates are somewhat worn and 
are conventional. Many new ones are excellent. 


LAW. 


The History of English Law. Before the time of 
Edward 1. By Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart., M.A., 
LL.D., and Frederic William Manland, LL.D. In 
two volumes. 678, 684 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $8.10; 
by mail, $8.71. 

There is good reason to doubt whether many American 
readers can be found for the 1400 pages of elaborate text and 
notes on the early history of the law of England prepared by 
the able and industrious English scholars, Pollock and Mait- 
land. American lawyers have never been greatly interested 
in the history of their science, and only recently have Amer- 
ican universities given the subject merited recognition. It is 
to be hoped that the publication of this valuable treatise may 
prove a stimulus to better work by American students in the 
field of English legal history. The authors have supplied 
abundant foot-note references to enable verification of their 
work. Review of Reviews. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


A History of English Poetry. By W. J. Courthope, 
M.A. Vol. I. The Middle Ages; Influence of the 
Roman Empire; The Encyclopedic Education of the 
Church; The Feudal System. 474 pp. 8vo, $190; 
by mail, $2.14. 

Mr. Courthope has not undertaken to write a history in the 
old sense, and one who is looking for the lives of the poets 
and the dates of their productions must go elsewhere. This 
is a history of the successive steps in the development of the 
art of poetry in England, of the influences which molded its 
progress, and the phases of national thought and feeling to 
which it gave expression. Mr. Courthope' calls attention to 
the fact that Alexander Pope conceived the plan of a history 
of English poetry, and he quotes the poet’s outline of his 
proposed work. The author of the present work discusses 
the plans of his predecessor and states his own with com- 
mendable clearness. No doubt the critical estimate of cause 
and effect and of the significance of the development of the 
art will come to an excellent conclusion in the second vol- 
ume, which will be awaited with sincere interest. It will 
be a pleasure to see the influence of characteristic modern 
phases of thought. traced .and their connection with older 
forms and medizeval sources ‘established. It is not possible 
to praise too highly the judicial calmness, the moderation 
and the impartiality with which Mr. Courthope has thus far 
pursued the investigation of his subject, and we confidently 
look forward to a second volume quite as valuable as this 
first one. It must be added that clear thinking has produced 
clear writing, and it is a pleasure to meet with a truly scien- 
tific work written in such a luminous style. N. Y. Times. 


New Studies in Literature. By Edward Dowden, 
Litt. D., Dublin; LL. D., Edinburgh; D.C. L., Ox- 
ford; Professor of English Literature in the University 
of Dublin; Clark Lecturer in English Literature, Trin- 
ity Cambridge. 451 pp. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.45. 

Contains a thoughtful Introduction followed by papers on 

George Meredith in his Poems, The Poetry of Robert 

Bridges, The Poetry of John Donne, Amours de Voyage, 
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Goethe—Wilhelm Meister, Goethe and the French Revolu- 
tion, Goethe in Italy, Goethe’s Friendship with Schiller, 
Goethe’s Last Days, Coleridge as a Poet, Edmond Scherer, 
Literary Criticism in France, The Teaching of English Liter- 
ature, 


Readings from the Old. English Dramatists. By 
Catharine Mary Reignolds Winslow (Mrs. Erving Wins- 
low). With notes. Two volumes. 373, 689 pp. 
12mo, $2.60; by mail, $2.86, 

To spare the general reader the waste of time necessary 
in a search among the productions of the old English dram- 
atists that will cull the wheat from the chaff Mrs. Erving 
Winslow has gathered and condensed the work of the most 
noted, framing and connecting a series of interpretations of 
the successive dramatic periods. The work is in two vol- 
umes, the first covering the masques and miracles of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The second period begins 
with Marlowe, and she quotes freely from Johnson, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Webster, Massinger, Farquhar, Gold- 
smith and Sheridan. A number of carefully selected scenes 
from these authors are presented with notes and comments. 
The work is one which has required a vast amount of study 
and research, and it has been done with excellent judgment. 

N. Y. World, 


FOLK-LORE AND LEGENDS. 


Legends of the Rhine. By H. A. Guerber, author of 
“Myths of Greece and Rome,’ “ Myths of Northern 
Lands.” Illustrated. 350 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.65. 

At this season of travel in Europe, American tourists may 
find pleasure and help in “ Legends of the Rhine,” by 
H, A. Guerber. The magicians and maidens, the knights 
and sprites, and all the other members of the myriad unseen 
community with which the imagination of the poets of all 
ages has peopled the stream, have their doings recounted 
here in a very charming way. A happy thought is that of 
arranging the stories in a natural sequence, as the reader 
ascends the famous river. XN. Y. Sun. 


Norwegian Fairy Tales, Translated by Abel Hey- 
wood from the collection of P. Chr. Asbjornsen and 
Jorgen Moe. Illustrated by Bessie Du Val. 295 pp. 
12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

Selections from the collections made by Peter Christen 
Asbjornsen and Jorgen Moe from the mouths of Norwegian 
ae. The selection contains twenty-seven stories, all 
short. 


GAMES. 


Poker Rules in Rhyme. With the chances to Improve 
the Hand by Drawing. Illustrated. 32mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 79 cents; 32mo, oblong, leather, 75 cents; by 
mail, 79 cents. 

These rhymed rules are accompanied by a colored picture 
of each hand, and succeeded by instructions as to how many 
cards to draw with different hands, and a table giving the 
chance of drawing different hands. 


OUT-DOOR STUDIES. 


The Elements of Navigation. A short and complete 
explanation of the standard methods of ‘finding the 
position of a ship at sea, and the course to be steered. 
Designed for the Instruction of Beginners. By W. J. 
Henderson, A. M. Illustrated. 203 pp. 1r6mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 81 cents. 

This useful little book, convenient in size and shape for 
the pocket, and easy for ready reference, will have special 
value for the yachtsman, the sailor, and the amateur of 
things nautical. The author admits that the needs of a 
short, simple, and yet comprehensive book on the art of 
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navigating a ship led him to undertake the preparation of 
the work under discussion. With a facility born of long 
experience, Mr. Henderson writes very clearly, and 
expresses himself in crisp, readable, well-chosen English. 
There is no chance for misunderstanding his statements, and 
no ambiguity creeps in. The work is a model of text-book 
writing, and is an evidence of the author's versatility. 

V. Y. Times. 


The Friendship of Nature. A New England Chronicle 
of Birds and Flowers. By Mabel Osgood Wright. 
Macmillan’s Miniature series. 238 pp. 16mo, paper, 
20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Across India; or, Live Boys in the Far East. By 
Oliver Optic, author of “A Missing Million,” ‘ A 
Millionaire at Sixteen,”’ etc. Illustrated. All-over-the- 
World Library, third series. 380 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.05. 

The Belgrave family in this volume sail in their steamer, 
The Guardian Mother, to Bombay and Surah. At the latter 
“ge the party leave the steamer and continue their voyage 

y rail to Lahore, Delhi, Cawnpoor, Lucknow, and Benares, 
visiting the scenes of the Sepoy Rebellion, as well as many 
other interesting places. The geography and history of 

India are interestingly told. Publishers’ Weekly. 


FICTION. 


A Change of Air. By Anthony Hope, author of “ The 
Prisoner of Zenda,” “The God in the Car,’’ etc. 
Globe Library. 222 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by 
mail, 22 cents. 


A Changed Life. By Mary A. Denison. Illustrated. 
192 pp. 12mo, 70 cents; by mail, 80 cents. 

This “ Sunday-school’’ story endeavors to describe the 
change of character in a wilful child, who is adopted under - 
intricate circumstances, and at length marries in the 
orthodox child-story fashion. 


A Deal with the Devil. By Eden Phillpotts, author of 
“In Sugar-cane Land,” etc. 190pp. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 85 cents. 

There’s something of the spirit of Poe about the idea and 
working out of Mr. Phillpott’s latest story. Daniel Dolphin 
attained the age of one hundred years, and described to his 
granddaughter—the only living member of his family—a 
strange dream that he had had, in which he had made a 
contract with the devil: by thjs he was to live for a further 
ten years, and to grow ten years younger in each one of 
them. Extravagant as is the idea, the author has succeeded 
in making the story seem actually real. The rejuvenating 
of the old man is admirably described and much fun is got 
out of the various difficulties into which he gets with 
returning youth. The story is one of striking originality, 
and is told in a very clever fashion. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


A Gallic Girl (Le Mariage de Chiffon). By Gyp. 
Translated by the editor. The Modern Life Library. 
Edited by Henri Péne du Bois. 272pp. 12mo, 
90 cents; by mail, $1.06. 

See review, 


A Magnificent Young Man. By John Strange Winter, 
author of “ Bootle’s Baby,” “ Aunt Johnnie,” etc. 
Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels. 325 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 86 cents; paper, 35 cents; by mail, 
37 cents. 

The plot of the story is intricate and leads to the unex- 
pected adventures and fate of a very wealthy young man and 
an officer who serves a term in prison without tarnishing his 
name. The story is exciting and individual. 
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A Modern Man. By Ella Macmahon, author of “A 
New Note.’’ With illustrations by Ida Lovering. Iris 
series. 192 pp. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 69 cents. 

A love story laid in current English life, in which a very 
nice proper engaged man puts his arm around two girls, at 
separate times, instead of confining himself to one, with the 
result told in the story. 


A New England Cactus and Other Tales. By 
Frank Pope Humphrey. The Unknown Library. 
188 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 


A Pair of Blue Eyes. By Thomas Hardy. With 
etched frontispiece. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1 50. 

The third volume of the new edition of novels by Thomas 

Hardy, the previously issued volumes being “ Far from the 
Madding Crowd,” and “ The Mayor of Casterbridge.” 


A Street in Surburbia. By Edwin W. Pugh. 201 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

The “ Surburbia”’ is more a social surburbia than a muni- 
cipal suburb, A hero of very humble life makes up his mind 
tomarry. He proposes to five girls. Descriptions of these 
girls are creations in character. The meeting-place for the 
hero and his special chums is an old school-house. Inci- 
dentally the story brings in a treatise on education in rural 
districts. The stern, biassed judgments of men and things 
by natural uneducated men who “cal! a spade a spade” 
are woven into a very simple plot. Publishers Weekly. 


A Study in Prejudices. By George Paston, author of 
“A Modern Amazon,” etc. 287 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 86 cents; Appleton’s Town and Country 
Library, paper, 35 cents; by mail, 37 cents. 

“A Modern Amazon ” was an able book. George Paston 
has followed it with another clever satire on the average 
man who, in his heart, holds to the opinion that a woman 
should be the mere reflex of her husband; that it is little 
short of heresy and sacrilege for her to think for herself. 
Such a man marries a fresh young girl, and, prig that he is, 
separates from her because he discovers that she has flirted 
in the days of her spinsterhood. The character of Miles is, 
perhaps, a little lacking in proportion. George Paston com- 
mits the common error of asking us to accept a man or 
woman as distinguished, while failing to convince us by 
anything he or she does or says of the validity of the claim. 
None the less, this is an able book; and sometimes the 
author, in drawing deductions from the propositions he 
advances, is extremely clever, not to say brilliant. : 

London Atheneum. 


An Errant Wooing. By Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
author of “Sweet Bells Out of Tune,” etc. With 
illustrations. 258 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

See review. 


An Imaginative [lan. 
of “ The Green Carnation.” 
$1.02. 

See review. 


An Old Man’s Romance. A tale. Written by Chris- 
topher Craigie. 215 pp. 16mo, $1.13; by mail, $1.25, 
The time seems to be the present, and the scene shifts 
from Highbank, an obscure New England village, to Madi- 
wanipee, a small manufacturing city, and back again. A 
morbidly sentimental and self sufficient old gentleman is the 
central figure. In his youth he was falsely accused of a 
crime, and the accusation separated him from the young 
woman he had intended to marry. In his old age he meets 
that woman’s daughter and falls in love with her, in a half 
fatherly sort of way. The story is told in such a naive man- 
ner that the girl’s amazement when she learns of his senile 


By Robert S. Hichens, author 
I12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 


fancy, and the annoyance some of his attentions cause her, | 


are more than half expressed. Descriptions. of rural New 

England life and scenery, and religious sentimen* pervade 

the book. Old Mr. Alfred Robertson was very pious. 
N.Y, Times. 
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At the Relton Arms. By Evelyn Sharp. 225 pp. 
Keynote series. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents, 

“ At the Relton Arms,” is a slight, clever book for femi- 
nine reading. Its herome is that bright, bachelor, irrespon- 
sible *‘ She,”’ full of daring witchery and enigmatical remarks, 
who is ulways so exasperating to the unregenerate man, 
Miss Sharp's “ She”’ is not quite such a blatant rowdy as the 
original ‘*She’’ of Keynotes, but she has all the airy mean. 
ness of the type, and enjoys some pleasant sentimental pas- 
sages (proposal of an elopement considered and rejected, 
and so forth) with Digby, her friend’s husband. 

Saturday Review, 


Betty. A Last Century Love Story. By Anna Vernon 
Dorsey. Windermere series. 246 pp. 12mo, paper, 
35 cents; by mail, 37 cents. 


Billy Bellew. Anovel. By W. EF. Norris, author of 
** Marcia,”’ “ Thrilby Hall,” “A Man of His Word,” 
etc. Illustrated. 305 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.24. 

Billy Bellew's troubles came rather from his virtues than 
his vices. He had a singularly sweet, simple and unselfish 
nature, which made him easily the victim of an unscrupulous 
and determined person, He drifts into a compromising 
friendship with a married woman, who resists all his efforts 
to break with her, and thus loses the love of a good girl, who 
might have been his wife. The scene is mostly laid in Lon- 
don; it shifts for a short time to Algiers, and includes a 
colony of health-seeking Europeans. With a deft hand 
Mr. Norris touches their foibles, their transplanted intrigues, 
their sunburnt English features, their unconventional attire, 
their conventional s»cial views. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Captain Dreams and Other Stories. Edited by 
Capt. Charles King, author of ‘“ Under Fire,” “The 
Colonel’s Daughter,” etc. 210 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 86 cents; paper, 35 cents; by mail, 37 cents. 

A book of seven short stories written by army officers, 
taking its title, ‘‘ Captain Dreams,”’ from the one contributed 
by Capt. King, will be of interest outside of the camp and 
the “ blue-coats on the border.’’ Lieut. Hamilton’s story of 

“ A Strange Wound,” wes evidently written without knowl- 

edge of the actual experiences of a private of the Fourteenth 

New York. XN. Y. World. 


Chiffon’s Marriage. By Gyp. Translated from the 
French by Mrs. Edward Lees Coffey. With a 
frontispiece portrait. 230 pp. Laurelhurst Edition. 


I2mo, 38 cents; by mail, 46 cents, 


Chiffon’s Marriage. By Gyp. Translated by 
Mrs. Patchett Martin. Illustrated by H. C. Edwards. 
236 pp. 12mo, 38 cents, by mail, 45 cents. 

See review. 


Diplomatic Disenchantments. A novel. By Edith 
Bigelow. 235 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

The “ free-trade’ political and social professor of one of 
the smaller New England colleges is supposed to he sent as 
United States Ambassador to Berlin. His comments upon 
the habits, customs, thoughts, sports and amusements of the 
Berlin people make a story full of humor, satire and much 
plain common sense. The Professor leaves the disenchant- 
ments of diplomatic life for the quiet contentment of his 
elm-shaded home. The main interest of the story rests in 
Mrs. Sylvia Keene, who is a niece of the diplomat's wife. 
Sylvia is an emotional young woman, with certainly an 
unfortunate streak in her blood. Mrs. Bigelow’s familiarity 
with Berlin and the Court there, gives her the opportunity of 
exercising her descriptive qualities. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Doctor Izard. By Anna Katharine Green, (Mrs. Charles 
Rohlfs), author of “ The Leavenworth Case,” “ Marked 


‘Personal,’”’ etc. With a frontispiece. 268 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents; paper, 38 cents; 

by mail, 40 cents. 
Concerns the disay pearance of an inventor with the sum 
of $20,000, and the appearance after many years in a little 
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Massachusetts town of a man who claims to be the one and 
who tries to take from the daughter of the inventor the little 
fortune which has been mysteriously restored to her. 
“ Dr. Izard’s”’ secret is the keystone of the plot, which is 
hardly equal to the best work otf this ingenious author. 
Philadelphia Press. 


Fate at the Door. By Jessie Van Zile Belden. 240 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

A novel of American wealthy life, in which the married 
woman declines the other man, although her husband had 
before accepted the other woman and the married woman 
knew it, 


Ferragus, Chief of the Devorants. The Last 


Incarnation of Vautrin. By Honoré de Balzac. Trans- - 


lated by Kathariae Prescott Wormeley. Honoré 
de Balzac’s Novels. 406 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.23. 
Two short stories, one on a secret order, the other laid in 
judicial life which reflect Balzac’s method and powers, but 
rather dimly. 


Foes in Ambush. By Capt. Charles King, U.S, A., 
author of ‘* The Colonel’s Daughter,” “ Kitty’s Con- 
quest.’’ 263 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02; paper, 
35 cents; by mail, 37 cents. 


Foreman Jennie. A Young Woman of Business, By 
Amos R. Wells. Illustrated. 268 pp. 12me, go cents; 
by mail, $1.04. 

Foreman Jennie was a young woman of business. She 
was also a Christian, and strove to live up to her ideals. She 
was the moving spirit in the formation of the Printers’ 


Christian Endeavor Society, whose struggles form one of ° 


the features of the story. Publishers Weekly. 
Forward House. A romance. By William Scoville 
Case. 149 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

Forward House is the secluded home of Colonel For- 
ward, lying in a lonely spot upon a stormy seawash. The 
colonel has retired from the world and spent years trying to 
perfect the invention of an explosive which has begun to 
make his fortune. His two sons and his adopted daughter 
are chief actors in an exciting plot aiming to rob him of the 
secret of his invention. The story is told by a solitary man 

who for years has lived alone upon the rocks of East Crag. 
Publishers Weekly, 


Gold Elsie. By E. Marlitt, author of “Old Mam’selle’s 
Secret,” “‘ The Second Wife,’’ etc. Translated from 
the German, 339 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by 
mail, 22 cents. 


Gray Roses. By Henry Harland. 208 pp. Keynote 
series. 1I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

Nine of Mr. Harland’s romances in little make up this 
volume of the Keynote series. The pieces are mostly 
descriptive of life in or about the “ gay city,” and Mr. Har- 
land is never so good as when depicting scenes and charac- 
ters from the Latin Quarter. ‘The Bohemian Girl,’ the 
first story in the volume, is particularly good, and we like 
also the last one, “ Castles Near Spain,’’ telling of the meet- 
ing as grown-ups of boy and girl lovers and the reawaken- 
ing of their youthful affection. Mr. Harland’s volume will 
be appreciated by all who like good short stories, carelully 
told. Publishers’ Circular. 


In Deacon’s Orders and Other Stories. By Walter 
Besant. 279 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 
See review. 


In Old New England. The Romance of a Colonial 
Fireside. By Hezekiah Butterworth. Town. and 
Country Library. 12mo, 75tents; by mail, 87 cents; 
paper, 35 cents; by mail, 37 cents. 
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In the Year of Jubilee. By George Gissing, author of 
“ Eve’s Ransom,” ‘*‘ Denzil Quarrier,” etc. 404 pp” 
Town and Country Library. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
87 cents; paper, 35 cents; by mail, 37 cents. 

Mr. George Gissing is one of the younger British novelists, 
whose work shows buth finish and virility. 


Jean Berny, Sailor. By Pierre Loti, author of “The 
Book of Pity and of Death,” etc. Translated by E. P. 
Robins, Cassell’s Sunshine series. 312 pp. I2mo, 
paper, 38 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 


John Ford. His Faults and Follies and What Came of 
Them, And His Helpmate, By Frank Barrett, 
author of “A Recoiling Vengeance,” ‘A Prodigal’s 
Progress,” etc. 304 pp. 1I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
88 cents ; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

Two excellent stories by Frank Barrett, “ John Ford” and 
“His Helpmate,” have been published in a single volume 
by Lovell, Coryell & Co. They have the merit of brevity, 
but they are amply long enough, and under ordinary circum- 
stances each would make a volume. Mr. Barrett can write 
good stories, as his ‘ Woman of the Tron Bracelets”? showed. 


No one will be disappointed with “ John Ford.” 
N. Y. World. 


Josiah’s Alarm and Abel Perry’s Funeral. By 
Josiah Allen’s wife. Illustrated. 85 pp. 12mo, 38 
cents; by mail, 43 cents. 

Two stories which appeared, ‘‘ Abel Perry’s Funeral” in 
1887, and “ Josiah’s Alarm” in 1893, in Lzppincott’s. The 
one tells the story of a furnace too small and the other of a 
funeral, whose expenses sent the family to the poor- house. 


Kidnapped. Being Memoirs of the Adventures of David 
Balfour, in the year 1751. Written by Himself and 
now set forth by Robert Louis Stevenson. Globe 
Library. 262 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail,. 
22 cents. 


Leona. By Mrs. Molesworth, author of “ Carrots,’’ “ Little 
Mother Bunch,” etc, Cassell’s Sunshine series. 332 pp. 
12mo, paper, 38 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 


Margery of Quether, and Other Stories. By S. 
Baring-Gould, author of “ Mehalah,” ‘Old Country 
Life,” etc. The Lakewood series. 286 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 35 cents; by mail, 57 cents. . 


Master and Man. By Count Leo Tolstoi. Translated 
by Hettie E. Miller. The Melbourne series. 117 pp. 
12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

The third or fourth translation within six weeks in this 
country of Tolstoi’s story of self-sacrifice. The account 
covers a night in a Russian winter in which a selfish man of 
business parts with his fur pelisse to save the life of a servant 
and loses his own. 


Maureen’s Fairing. By Jane Barlow, author of “ Irish 
Idylls.”’ With illustrations by Bertha Newcombe. 
Iris series, 183 pp. I2mo, 57 cents; by mail, 66 
cents. 

We gladly welcome a new volume of-Irish stories from 
the pen of Miss Barlow, for her work has brightness, natur- 
alness, and a fresh and winsome humor, which are as rare as 
they are attractive. Eight short stories, simple as the New 
England tales of Miss Wilkins in their construction, and 
marked by greater breadth in their treatment, make up the 
volume. Miss Barlow, within the short limits of a few pages, 
manages to tell with consummate skill a story which interests. 
us in its characters, charms us with its style, and often makes 
us laugh with hearty enjoyment over the dialogue. The 
conversation between two old women with which “ Maureen’s 
Fairing ’’ begins is truly delicious. The volume has half-a- 
dozen pretty and appropriate illustrations by Miss Bertha. 
Newcome. Publishers’ Circular. 
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Michael’s Crag. By Grant Allen, author of “ What's 
Bred in the Bone,”’ “ Tents of Shem,’ etc. With over 
three hundred and fifty illustrations in silhouette. By 
Francis Carruthers Gould and Alec Carruthers Gould. 
Globe Library. 242 pp. 1I2mo, paper, 20 cents; 
by mail, 22 cents. 


A Weimar Idyl. By Albert Morris 
12mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.33. 


Miss Traumerei. 
Bagby. 292 pp. 


Monochromes. By Ella D’Arcy. 319 pp. 
cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

**Monochromes”’ consists of half-a-dozen short stories 
written with no little skill, and giving evidence of invention, 
observation, and careful workmanship. The title “ Mono- 
chromes,” aptly in artist’s phraseology indicates the “ tone” 
which pervades the different sketches. In the opening story, 
for example, “ The Elegie,” we are told of a young musical 
genius of humble origin, who, returning to his native village 
on the banks of the Rhine, falls in love with the local 
Count’s daughter on first meeting her. The Graf receives 
him with stately grace but refuses to sanction any betrothal ; 
the musician is to go on studying for seven years, to make a 
name and position, and then he may think of the fair Marie. 
He goes away, and in the whirl of life in Paris loses some- 
thing of his passionate feeling for the girl; however, the 
seven years having expired, he leisurely returns home to 
claim the girl, if she still cares for him. He learns that she 
is in Berlin, on the eve of marrying another, and journeys to 
the city, goes to her house and finds her—dead, Then, ina 
passion of love and remorse, he wrote the world-famous 
“ Elegie.” We cannot here follow each of these clever 
stories, but we can cordially recommend all who know how 
to appreciate well-written fiction to take an early opportunity 
of judging the volume forthemselves. Pxb/ishers’ Circular 
Morial the Mahatma. By Mabel Collins, author of 

“The ;Blossom and the Fruit,’ etc. The Lakewood 
Series. 270 pp. 12mo, paper, 35 cents; by mail, 
37 cents. 


firs. °Musgrave—and Her Husband. By Richard 
Marsh. Town and Country Library. 12mo, 75 cents ; 
by mail, 87 cents; paper, 35 cents; by mail, 37 cents. 
This impressive and powerful story will not be laid aside 
until the end is reached. The developments are seen to 
have the inevitableness of fate, leading gradually to a climax 
of singular intensity. 


I'ly Lady Nobody. A novel. 
author of “An Old Maid’s Love,’ etc. 


12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.48. 


Olive Varcoe, By Mrs. F. E. M. Notly (‘ Frances Der- 
rick ”) author of “ The Luck of the Lynwoods,” etc. 
Globe Library. 428 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by 
mail, 22 cents. 


One Hundred Bear Stories. Historical, Romantic, 
Biblical, Classical. Related, selected, edited, by Murat 
Halstead. Illustrated. The Sunnyside series. 228 pp. 
12mo, paper, 38 cents ; by mail, 40 cents. 

The “ One Hundred Bear Stories,” related, selected and 
edited by Murat Halstead, must include all that have ever 
been told that -were original. To make the five-score 
Mr. Halstead has had to ransack ancient and modern history 
and include every form and variety—comical, tragical, hor- 
rible, curious and pathetic. The man who has read this book 
cannot be taught anything about bears. He knows it all. 

N. Y. World. 


One Woman’s Story; or, The Chronicles of a 
Quiet Life, as Told in Dorothea’s Diary. By 
Ellen A, Lutz. Illustrated. 300 pp. I2mo, $1.00; 
by mail, $1.13. 

A story written “to illustrate the growth of Christian 
character along the road of discipline by which God leads 
his children into the rest of faith.” Publishers’ Weekly. 


I2mo, 75 


By Maarten Maartens, 
Illustrated. 
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Philip MacGregor. By William Wilberforce Newton, 
author of “Priest and Man,” “A Run Through 
Russia,” etc. Illustrated. 338 pp. 12mo, $1.12; by 
mail, $.1.35. 


Pilate’s Query: By S.C. Clark, author of “A Look 
Upward,” etc. 275 pp. 12mo, $.1.00; by mail ; $1.20, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 


Quiet Stories from an Old Woman’s Garden. By 
Alison M’Lean, author of “ A Holiday in the Austrian 
Tyrol.’’? Second edition. With a frontispiece. 260 pp. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 


A second edition of six simple stories of English rural 
life, each linked with some old-fashioned flower, and told 
with patient directness. 


Roberta. A novel. By Blanche Fearing, author of “ The 
Sleeping World,” “In the City by the Lake,” ete. 
424 pp. I2mo, 80 cents; by mail, 93 cents. 


The scene is laid in Chicago. Roberta Green, the child 
of an industrious mechanic, is suddenly deprived of her 
father’s protecting care by an accident which cost him his 
life. Berta, who is possessed of much strength of character 


and is morally pure, is led after this episode by force of sheer 
ignorance of moral laws into transgressing them. The 
effects of her acts are traced for an evident moral purpose. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Sadia the Rosebud. By Julia Edwards, author of 
“ Beautiful but Poor,” “ The Little Widow,” etc. “ The 
Game of Hearts, By Margaret Blount. With a 
frontispiece. 240 pp. 1I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by 
mail, 22 cents. 


Ships by Day: A novel. By Edwin A. Wyman, Ph. D,, 
D.D., author of “ Acquaintance With God,” etc, With 
illustrations. 451 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 


Should She Have Left Him? By William C. Hudson 
(Barclay North), author of ‘The Diamond Button,” 
“Jack Gordon,” etc. Cassell’s Union Square Library, 
273 pp. 12mo, paper, 38 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 


Dorothy Courtenay and Henry Trescotte, both prominent 
members of New York society, marry for love. After a few 
months of exceedingly happy married life they are confronted 
by a lawyer who questions the legality of their marriage on 
account of a former episode in the life of the groom. The 
lawyer advises a‘s¢paration. Dorothy’s action in this crisis 


is the cause of the query implied in the title. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


Starlight Ranch and Other Stories of Army Life 
on the Frontier. By Captain Charles King, U.S. A., 
author of “ Marion’s Faith,” “* The Colonel’s Daughter,” 
etc. 260 pp. 12mo, paper, 35 cents; by mail, 37 
cents. 


The Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispahan. Fy 
ames Morier. Illustrated by H.R. Millar, with an 
introduction by the Hon. George Curzon, M. P. ‘Mac- 
millan’s I}lustrated Standard Novels, 456 pp. 12mo, 
90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

The new instalment of the publishers’ “ Illustrated 
Standard Novels” is intrinsically one of the most in- 
teresting and valuable of the series, for Morier’s delightful 
and exciting tale has always held the rank of a classic, not 
only as a story, but as a description of Persia and Persian 
life. The present reprint is handy and convenient, though 
the quality of the paper used might have been improved. 
Mr. H.R. Millar furnishes some characteristic illustrations, 


which have admirably caught the spirit of the tale. 
7 es ‘“ London Bookseller. 
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The Bride of Llewellyn. By Mrs. Emma D. E.N, 
Southworih, author of “A Beautitul Fiend,’ “ How 
He Won Her,” etc. American series. 550 pp. I2mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

A reprint of a story issued in 1875, which opens by 
mentioning the worst women in history “ to prepare the minds 
of my readers to contemplate, without incredulity, a woman 
as subtle, as cruel and as remorseless as the worst of those 
named.” 


The Commodore’s Daughter. By Jonas Lie. Trans- 
lated from the Norwegian by H. L. Brakstad and Ger- 
trude Hughes. 276 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 
cents; paper, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 

Jonas Lie is a Norwegian novelist, more popular in Scan- 
dinavia than either Bjérnson or Ibsen, and yet he is, com- 
paratively speaking, unknown both in England and in this 
country, only one or two of his novels having been translated. 
“ The Commodore’s Daughters,” one of his latest stories, is 
not a happy one, yet it is considered one of his best. Every- 
body is disappointed, no one is happy. Life is a blunder 
with all the characters. The realism is too bald. 

N. Y. World, 


The Dragon of Wantley. His Tale. By Owen Wister. 
Illustrations by John Stewardson. Second edition. 
208 pp. I2mo, paper, 35 cents; by mail, 44 cents. 

The recent success of Mr. Wister’s Western stories has 
occasioned a reissue in paper covers of the entertaining 
juvenile story written by him some years ago. A fresh 
source of amusement is afforded by a collection of press 
notices of the first edition, of which the following are a 
sample: ‘* Too many suggestions of profanity.” —Congrega- 
tionatist, Boston. “It ought to be the delight of the nur- 
sery.”"— National Tribune, Washington. 

Philadelphia Times. 


The Girl from the Farm. By Gertrude Fox. 208 pp. 
Keynote series 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 
The “Girl from the Farm’’ is a servant who is seduced 
by the son of the home and whom the daughter, an ad- 
vanced young woman and college graduate, befriends, leav- 
ing her own father just as he is smitten with blindness to do 
so. The scene is laid in English clerical life, 


The Golden Age. By Kenneth Grahame. 241 pp. 
12mo, $1 13; by mail, $1.24. 

It was Mr. Grahame who wrote for the Yellow Book a 
delightful, dreamy story, “« The Roman Koad.” It was the 
tale of a boy who tells to a casually picked up acquaintance, 
an artist, his imaginings of a beautiful town where you do as 
you like and shut out aunts. The artist, who, as you per- 
ceive, though the boy did not, is unsuccessful, understanding 
the day dream, meets the boy half way in suggesting the 
good points of the city. The pathos of the sympathy be- 
tween the misunderstood boy and the misunderstood man is 
artfully suggested by Mr. Grahame. The story is the best 
perhaps of a collection of sketches of child-life, published 
under the title “ The Golden Age.” The family of children 
depicted therein, motherless, brought up by uncomprehend- 
ing aunts, are thrown upon each other for sympathy; and 
living in a country district they are fain to depend on each 
other for companionship. Their pleasure is in reénacting 
scenes from the books they have read. Mr. Grahame has 
made charming pictures of these dreamy youngsters, with 
their bears and pirates; pictures not to be inspected too 
closely, and, with a few exceptions, not to be looked at 
more than once; but at the first glance keenly delightful. 
One-third of the volume has already appeared in “ Pagan 
Papers.” Boston Commonweakh. 


The Heritage of the Kurts. By Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. 
Translated from the Norwegian by Cecil Fairfax. 
306 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents; paper, 35 
cents; by mail, 40 cents. 

The casual reader might imagine that “The Heritage of 
the Kurts,” by Bjérnson, is a new novel. It was published 
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in 1884 under the title of “ Flags A-Flying in Town and 
Harbor,” but thé translator, Cecil Fairfax, has taken the 
liberty to rechristen it and call it “The Heritage of the 
Kurts.” The book has an originality and freshness second 
only to Bjérnson’s great novel “In God’s Way,’ and those 
who have known him only through such stories as “ The 
Happy Boy” and “ Arne”’ should read this. 4. Y. World. 


The House by the River. A novel. By Barbara Kent. 
With illustrations by Warren B. Davis. Choice series. 

328 pp. I2mo, paper, 35 cents; by mail, 37 cents. 
Murder, mystery, love, jealousy, a leper in hiding and plot 
and counter-plot of much intricacy combine to make an 
entertaining romance entitled “The House by the River,” 
by Barbara Kent. It was originally published in the New 
York Ledger, the readers of which are always treated with 


serials that are “ moral as well as interesting.”’ 
N. Y. World, 


The Ladies’ Juggernaut. A novel. By Archibald 
Clavering Gunter, author of “Mr. Barnes of New 
York,” etc. With illustrations by Archie Gunn and A. 
.W. B. Lincoln. 243 pp. I2mo, paper, 35 cents; by 
mail, 47 cents. 


The Lamplighter; or, An Orphan Girl’s Strug- 
gles and Triumphs. By Maria S. Cummins. The 
Elite series. 359 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 
22 cents. 

A reprint of a novel which had a prodigious popularity 
when it was published in 1854, 40,000 copies being sold in 
eight weeks and 70,000 in the first year. 


The Romances and Narratives of Daniel Defoe. 
Edited by George A. Aitken, and illustrated by J. B. 
Yeats. Vol. VI. The Life, Adventures, and 
Piracies of the Famous Captain Singleton. 
316 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

Mr. Aitken’s admirable edition of the “ Romances and 
Narratives of Daniel Defoe” has reached its sixth volume, 
which contains “*‘ The Life, Adventures, and Piracies of the 
Famous Captain Singleton,’”’ of which the smaller edition is 
before us. Mr. Sparling did much to revive among the 
readers of the present time the popularity of Capt. Single- 
ton’s narrative by reprinting it in the ‘Camelot Classics.’’ 
It ought in these days of the scramble for Africa to excite 
more than usual interest, and this pretty edition reproduces 
the text as printed in Defoe’s lifetime. Mr. Yeats’s illustra- 
tions are clever, especially that of “the little shop in the 
Minories.” London Atheneum. 


The Martyred Fool. A novel. By David Christie 
Murray. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

In 1879 a ragged little urchin, living on the outskirts of 
Adelaide, Australia, learned anarchistic theories from his 
father, who was later accused of murdering a rich land- 
owner, found guilty, and hanged. The boy received protec- 
tion and an education from a Frenchman, also an anarchist, 
until he inherited title and fortune from his uncle, a very rich 
duke. In spite of aristocratic surroundings Evan Rhys 
remains anarchist, suffers much unnecessary experience, and 
dies a martyred fool” in the bomb explosion in Paris in 
1893. A Russian anarchist, escaped from Siberia, plays an 
important 1éle. Publishers’ Weekly. 


The [aster-Knot and ‘Another Story.’’ By 
Conover Duff. With a frontispiece. 205 pp. 1I2mo, 
57 cents; by mail, 63 cents. 

Conover Duff’s two episodes are bappily imagined and 
neatly worked out. The title of the first is from Omar 
Khayyam, “the master-knot of human faith,’ and that knot 
is not to be cut with a sword’s edge, nor to be unraveled by 
the deftest fingers, even a woman's. Letters passed between 
two men friends and a bright intelligent girl tell a love-story 
with a most pathetic ending. One of the writers settles in 
Ohio to quarry stone and improve the condition of his 
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laborers ; the other, after roaming around the world, becomes 
partner in a money-making concern. ‘The girl calmly judges 
both, and chuoses for her best development. The tragedy 
brings her to the home of the other lover. ‘ Another story ” 
deals with work in university settlements. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


The [layor of Casterbridge. A Story of a Man of 
Character. By Thomas Hardy, author of ‘ Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles,” etc. New Edition. With etched 
frontispiece and map of Wessex. 1I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.24. 

Harper’s special edition of the novels of Thomas Hardy 
has reached the “ Mayor of Casterbridge,” which stands 
next to ‘‘ Far from the Madding Crowd”’ in general merit. 
In the study of Michael Henchard, Mr. Hardy has probably 
reached the limit of his art. XN. Y. World. 


The [leredith [Marriage. A novel. By Harold Payne, 
author of “ A Queen of Finesse,’’ etc. With illustra- 
tions by Warren B. Davis. 277 pp. Choice series. 
I2m«, paper, 35 cents; by mail, 37 cents. 

This is a Ledger story of the girl’ with rich and wealthy 
parents who, through various complications, is left alone and 
friendless in “the great metropolis.” 


The [listress of Quest. A _ novel. By Adeline 
Sergeant, author of “The Surrender of Margaret 
Beliarmine,” “ The Story of a Pentinent Soul,” “ Under 
False Pretences,” etc. 336 pp. Appleton’s Town and 
Country Library. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents ; 
paper, 35 cents; by mail, 37 cents. 

This story, principally of English rural life, is laid in 
Cumberland, where “ Quest ”’ is an old farm house, in which 
Lisbeth is brought up, and where she is wooed through 
many trials and some most serious risks by Frank. The 
story has incident, an attempt at local color and a constant 
ripple of love-making. 


The Mysterious [ail Robbery; or, Nick Carter's 
United States Government Case. By Nick 
Carter, author of ‘The Gambler’s Syndicate,” “ The 
Great Enigma,” etc. Shields’ series. 208 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 


The Naulahka. A Story of West and East. By Rudyard 
Kipling and Wolcott Balestier. Macmillan’s Novelist’s 
Library. 379 pp. 1I2mo, 35 cents; by mail, 37 cents. 

When four years ago Kipling and his brother-in-law, 

Balestier, wrote “ Naulahka: A Story of the West and 

East,” it was not received with the enthusiam expected by 

the publishers. But it has grown steadily if slowly in public 

favor, and now a new edition with rhymed chapter headings 
has been issued by Macmillan & Company. MV. Y. World. 


The Novels of H. De Balzac. Edited by George Saints- 
bury. The Wild Ass’s Skin. (La Peau de 
Chagrin). Translated by Ellen Marriage. With a general 
introduction to the series, and a special introduction to 
this novel by George Saintsbury, and a portrait and two 
full-p:ge etchings by W. Boucher. 288 pp. 12mo, 
$1.'0; by mail, $1.22. 

See review. 


The Plated City. By Bliss Perry, author of “The 
Broughton House,” ‘Salem Kittredge and Other 
Stories,” etc. 397 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.02. 

The story takes place in a Connecticut town, whose chief 
industry is silver-plating. The characters around whom the 
interest centres are Dr, Atwood, the owner of the silver- 
plate works, two young men, a lawyer and an architect, a 
girl librarian and a pretty Canadian and her brother, who are 
suspected of having colored blood in their veins. The story 
is one of love and intolerance, in which unexpected family 
secrets are brought to light. The title has a double meaning. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 
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The Romances and Narratives of Daniel Defoe. 
(In sixteen volumes.) Edited by G. A. Aitken and 
illustrated by J. B. Yeats. Vols. VII. and VIII.— 
Moll Flanders. 204, 213 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, 
$1 65. 


The Story of Bessie Costrell. By Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, author of “The History of David Grieve,” 
“Robert Elsmere,” etc. Uniform with the library 
edition in two volumes of “ Marcella.” I80pp. 16mo, 
60 cents; by mail, 69 cents. 

See review 


The Story of Fort Frayne. By Captain Charles King, 
U. S. A., author of “ The Colonel’s Daughter,” 
“ Between the Lines,” etc. With a portrait. 310 pp. 
I12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. : 

In collaboration with Evelyn Sutherland and Emma 
Sheridan Fry, Capt. King wrote a military drama called 
“Fort Frayne,’’ which, it seems, met the fate of most 
American plays—oblivion. He has since turned his play 
into a novel. The method of its manufacture lends to 
“ The Story of Fort Frayne’ a rather choppy quality. It is 
not as smooth and intelligible as most of Capt. King’s tales, 
but it is breezy, spirited, and stirring, and contains some 
admirable descriptive passages. MV. Y. Times. 


The Tale of Chloe. An episode in the History of Beau 
Beamish. By George Meredith, author of “ Diana of 
the Crossways,” etc. 144 pp. 1I2mo, 57 cents; by 
mail, 65 cents, 


The Third Volume. By Fergus Hume, author of “ The 
Lone Inn,” “ The Mystery of a Hansdm Cab,” etc. 
356 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

A slavish regard for probability dwarfs the endeavors of 
some authors of fiction. It clips the wings of their 
imaginations and puts shackles on their soaring souls. But 
Mr. Fergus Hume is not one of that kind. He doesn’t 
trouble himself as to whether a thing could possibly have 
happened or could not. He just says that it did, and there 
you are! There never was any other such delightfully easy 
way of either complicating or simplifying matters at will. 
And what startlingly sensational effects may be achieved by 
it! You write, for instance, ‘“‘ Wilberforce, having robbed 
the Bank of England, fled to Paris, where he casually 
married Josephine Beauharnais,’’ or, “ The beggarman, 
absent-mindedly combing his long beard with the massive 
fingers of his powerful hand, permitted the secret of his 
identity to escape from him by saying to the Prince in a tone 
of intense sadness, ‘I am your mother!’” That sort of 
thing might very neturally surprise almost everybody. And 
if you could go on indefinitely in this fashion you might 
produce as entertaining and “ filling ’’ a story as Mr. Hume’s 
“ The Third Volume.” Much might be said in advocacy of 
that system of writing detective stories. XN. Y. World. 


The Veiled Doctor. A novel. By Varina Anne Jeffer- 
son Davis. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 


The Widow Lamport. By S. Levett Yeats, author of 
“The Honour of Savelli.” 136 pp. 12mo, 57 cents; 
by mail, 65 cents. 

The incidents Mr. Yeats describes happen in Bombay. 
Mr. Galbraith is the clergyman of a little chapel, which is 
in close proximity to a Jain temple. The Christian com- 
munity is a fairly bigoted one, for Elder Bullin prays to the 
Merciful Father “to send down his lightning on the 
heathen and to burn them in torment without end.” In the 
congregation there is a new member, the widow Halsa 
Lamport. Little is known about Halsa. She is pretty and 
well behaved. There isa report that her husband, who 
was a great scoundrel, was lost at sea. The author describes 
the various members of the chapel. Some are Eurasians, 
some Armenians. Galbraith proposes to Halsa, and the two 
are married. Then, as was to be expected, Lamport, the 
husband, appears, intent on blackmailing his wife. He wants 
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her to rob the church funds. He threatens to kill her. She 
braves ‘him. Galbraith learns that Halsa is another man’s 
wife, and the pastor leaves his flock. Lamport is killed by 
an old enemy. Just then there are many converts made by 
the Catholic Fathers in Bombay, and Halsa enters a convent. 
The story is well told. XN. Y. Times. 


The Works of Edgar Allan Poe. Newly collected 
and edited, with a memoir, critical introductions and 
notes. By Edmund Clarence Stedman and George 
Edward Woodberry. The _ illustrations by Albert 
Edward Sterner. In ten volumes. Volume V. 361 pp. 
12mo, $1°35; by mail, $1.48. 

This volume contains the “ Narrative of Arthur Gordon 
Pym,” published in 1838, as a separate volume after 
three chapters had appeared int he Southern Literary Mes- 
senger, and “ The Journal of Julius Rodman,’’ which was 
published anonymously in Burton’s Gentleman's Magazine 
in 1840. The volume, like the rest of the series, is printed 
filly, and notes by Mr. George E. Woodberry give all the 
information needed as to the work, and throw light on Poe's 
somewhat slipshod methods. The first is an account of a 
voyage in the South Seas, the second is a journey across the 
American Continent. 


The Works of George Eliot. George Eliot’s 
Life as Related in her Lettersand Journals. 
Arranged and edited by her husband, J. W. Cross 
In three volumes. Illustrated Cabinet Edition. 385, 
354, 373 pp- Indexed. 12mo, $3.30; by mail, $3.61. 


The Works of George Eliot. The Mill on the 
Floss, In two volumes. Illustrated Cabinet Edition. 


381, 363 pp. 12mo, $2.20; by mail, $2.42. 


Tales of the Caliph. By H. N. Crellin, author of “ Ro- 
mances of the Old Seraglio,” etc. 234 pp. 12mo, 57 
cents; by mail, 66 cents. 


Terminations. ‘The Death of the Lion,” “ The Coxon 
Fund,” ‘ The Middle Years,’”? “The Altar of the 
Dead.” By Henry James. 242 pp. 12mo, go cents; 
by mail, $1.03. 

A new volume from Mr. James’s pen deserves the atten- 
tiun of all lovers of pure literature. Of the four stories in 
the present volume the first two have already appeared in 
the pages of Zhe Yellow Book, and the third has ap- 
peared in Scribner's Magazine. ‘The Altar of the Dead” 
here makes its first appearance. The stories are all marked 
by Mr. James’s familiar qualities, and are all interesting, 
although an artificial atmosphere pervades a greater part of 
the volume. In “ The Death of the Lion”? this is especially 
noticeable. That tale has, however, much in it of a kind of 
Meredithian comedy. There is surely a touch of Mr. Mere- 
dith’s style, too, in passages like the following: “ At this 
moment the parlourmaid appeared in the door that opened 
into the garden; Parady lived at no great cost, and the frisk 
of petticoats, with a timorous ‘Sherry, sir?’ was about his 
modest mahogany.” This excellent volume will be read by 
all who are acquainted with Mr. James as a writer of fiction, 
but it should further serve to find him yet more readers; it is. 
excellent. London Publishers’ Circular. 






Thoughts in Verse. By Clifford Howard 72 pp. 12mo, 
80 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 
These “ thoughts”’ range over child-life, the familiar flowers 
of American fields and love making on both sides. 


Too Late Repented. By Mrs. Forrester, author of 
“ Viva,” “ The Light of Other Days,’’ etc. Lippincott’s 
series of select novels. 295 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 86 cents; paper, 35 cents; by mail, 37 cents. 

This, which is the last of Mrs. Forrester’s score or more 
of novels written since 1867, deals with English life, des- 
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cribed sketchily and has for its hero a second husband, the 
heroine being an heiress whose first husband and she do not 


agree. 


Trilby the Fairy of Argyle. Translated from the 
French of Charlés Nodier, by Minna Caroline Smith, 
III pp. 12mo, 38 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 


Trilbyana. The Rise and Progress of a Popular Novel. 
Illustrated. 41 pp. I2mo, paper, 25 cents; by mail, 

29 cents. 
A white covered booklet issued by the Critic Company, 
and in which all lovers of Du Maurier’s great romance may 


find an exhaustive record of the rise and progress of 
“ Trilby.”’ Philadelphia Press. - 


Utterly Mistaken, By Annie Thomas, author of ‘ That 
Other Woman,” “ Two Widows,” etc. Cassell’s 
Union Square Library. 300 pp. 12mo, paper, 38 cents ; 
by mail, 40 cents. 


Water Tramps; or, The Cruise of the ‘‘ Sea Bird.”’ 
By George Herbert Bartlett. With a frontispiece. 
313 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


Four students, between twenty-three and twenty-five, all 
firm friends, decide for a summer outing to hire a sailboat 
and go onacruise. They are all short of money, having 
thoughtlessly spent their liberal allowance, and are obliged 
to invent some means of obtaining funds. They decide to 
fish for bluefish and sell all they catch. Their adventures 
are most amusing and include plenty of love episodes. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 








Wedded to Sport. By Mrs. Edward Kennard, author 
of “ The Girl in the Brown Hat,” “Killed in the 
Open,” etc. The Lakewood series, 364 pp. I2mo, 
paper, 35 cents; by mail, 37 cents. 


Sir Philip Verschoyle, a keen sportsman, being in love 
with his Cousin Blanche of like tastes, is foiled in his inten- 
tion of marrying her, on account of his own selfishness, 
Incited by pique, he marries a girl of opposite inclinations. 
The story of this ill-assorted union offers many comparisons 
and a final tragedy. The scene is inthe Midlands, England. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Yale Yarns. Sketches of Life at Yale University. By 
John Seymour Wood, author of “Gramercy Park,” 
“An Old Beau,” etc. Illustrated. 307 pp. I2mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

Were you of Yale in’90? That is the time when the 
good boys and the bad ones heard the stories, or acted their 
parts as described in these yarns. There are some six.een 
stories in this volume, and Mr. Wood has a happy knack in 
the telling of them. ‘“One.on the Governor” is capital. 


«“ The Dawn Tea” is neatly and prettily written. 
XN. Y. Times. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Jewel Don’ts. By Edmund Russell. tor pp. 16mo, 
oblong, paper, 40 cents ; by mail, 46 cents. 

Edmund Russell has just had published a collection of 
facts, fancies, thoughts, witty, humorous and _infor- 
mative as to the use and abuse of jewel in all times and by 
all peoples, It is entitled “Jewel Don’ts” and is a very 
neatly gotten up little publication. It is to be followed by 
“Dress Don'ts,” “ Decoratiun Don'ts,’ “ Physical Culture 
Don'ts,” ‘‘ Character Don’ts”’ and ‘“* Travel Don’ts.”” As Mr. 
Russell has this field of work almost to himself it goes 
without saying that each book will be authoritative and 
readable. Philadelphia Press. 
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Legends of Florence. Collected from the People and 
Retold by Charles Godfrey Leland. (Hans Breitmann.) 
First series. I2mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.48. 

Charles Godfrey Leland’s latest will be found as enter- 
taining and as interesting to the general reader as to the 
student of folk-lore and social history. The book consists 
almost entirely of legends or traditions referring to places 
and buildings in Florence, and they are derived directly or 
indirectly from the people themselves, having been recorded 
in the local dialect as they were told. It is only the first 
volume of a series. . N. Y. World. 


Pussy and Her Language. By Marvin R. Clark. 
Including a Paper on the Wonderful Discovery of the 
Cat Language. By Alphonse Leon Grimaldi, F. R. S., 
etc. 123 pp. I2mo, paper, 38 cents; by mail, 
43 cents. 

Mr. Clark’s work is the first to appear in defense of the 
feline, but the greatest surprise he puts before his readers is 
a demonstration of his assertion that the cat has a language, 
and that it may be readily acquired. He gives many cat 
words in common use, with their definitions. He tells how 
the language is constructed and the chapter on the origin of 
language when the few people on earth found it necessary 
to communicate their ideas, is alone worth the price of the 
book. He claims that language is of divine origin and that 
God not only gave to man the power of speech, but that all 
animals are endowed with the same power, which is a matter 
of necessity. He shows the importance of a descriptive 
language and the way he carves up Webster with the 
Christian name of Noah, for defining the word “instinct” as 
meaning, “ A certain power of disposition of mind by which, 
independent of all instruction or experience, without 
deliberation, and without having any end in view, animals 
are unerringly directed to do spontaneously whatever is 
necessary for the preservation of the individual or the 
continuance of the kind’’ shows his earnestness. 

Philadelphia Press. 


XXXII. 


There was one, I met upon the road 
Who looked at me with kind eyes. 
He said, “ Show me of your wares.” 
And this I did, 
Holding forth one: 
He said, “It is a sin,”’ 
Then held I forth another ; 
He said, “ It is asin.’ 
And so to the end; 
Always he said, “ It is a sin.” 
And, finally, I cried out, 
‘« But I have none other.”’ 
Then did he look at me 
With kinder eyes. 
* Poor soul” he said. 
From “ The Black Rider and other Lines,” 
by Stephen Crane. 
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OFF SHORE. 


Around, a dark and starless sea 
Throbs in its wind-swept minor strain,— 
The rising gale sings in the sail, 
In varying tones that ring again! 


The vault unflecked by silvery star, 
Ah! 
Beyond all thralls of earthly calls, 


Domes high above! Lost we are! 


The breaking surge, at intervals,— 


Throws phosphor sparks of gold on high! 
Here, with no lingering cares hard by, 

We drift! 
My Love is nestling near to me! 


Sweep on! Oh, happy sea! 


The land we knew is lost to view! 
There’s not one gleaming spark in sight.— 
Our heart-throbs golden moments note, 
As, shadowed in the night we float ! 


Sing on, Wild Winds! 
Ah, Love! For never shall we part. 

But sail on Life’s o’er shadowed main, 
Till Love shall waft us “‘ Home Again 


Sing in my heart! 
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For our love knows nor bounds nor linés,— 
No stretch of Time, nor World’s confines,— 
The heart which throbs alone for me— 

Is mine,—to all Eternity ! 


From “ After Many Years,” 
by Richard Henry Savage. 
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